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Notes of the Week 


Satan Rebuking Sin— 
Our Socialist Prime Minister warning the nation 
that voting against his Government will let in the 


Socialists. 


** 
” 


Russia's Strength 

Telling us that they intend to go on massacring 
as many of their people as they choose and that 
they will brook no interference from outsiders, 
the Russians at the same time boast of their 
magnificent army and armaments. Molotoff stated, 
‘* Thanks to Stalin’s efforts we have increased the 
army numerically. We have mechanised it four- 
fold in the last four years. We have increased 
artillery, tanks, and air force, and we hope this 
policy will be endorsed by you.”’ It. would be 
interesting to inquire WHERE THE MONEY 
CAME FROM to enable them to do this on 
so stupendous a scale. Russia has had loan after 
loan from England, while the Prime Minister has 
given them every opportunity by peacocking 
round Europe trying to persuade others of their 
peaceful aims. 


Lord Londonderry Again 

Lord Londonderry, on the platform, nearly 
always manages to say something supremély 
ridiculous. We had occasion to refer to him last 
week, and now, at Seaham Harbour, he criticised 
the Conservatives who oppose the Government’s 
surrender policy in India. He argued that the 
British Empire had prospered and ‘‘ gone from 
strength to strength ’’ by trusting communities 
over which we exercise a sway with the administra- 
tion of their own affairs, What about the Irish 


Free State? De Valera is the upshot of allowing 
Southern Ireland to administer her own affairs, 
with results that certainly cannot be described in 
Lord Londonderry’s words. In fact, this very 
policy has led to humiliation, to weakness, and to, 
potential danger, and not only in Ireland. Lord 
Londonderry, himself an Ulsterman, might have 
seen the mote in his own eye, before he looked for 
it in others. 


Another “ Bleak House” 

The great expectations of a rapid pacification of 
Europe with which Sir John Simon puffed himself 
up on leaving Geneva two or three weeks ago 
after his conversation with M. Laval, and which 
were enthusiastically elaborated and set forth by 
the Government Press as certain of realisation in 
the near future, are almost bound to end in a 
very bleak house when he discusses the subject 
afresh with the French Foreign Minister here in 
London this week. At that time it was announced 
with a tremendous fanfare that a settlement would 
speedily be reached, but now we hear of only an 
exchange of views! 


Mr. Eden still speaks very grandly of the 
collective peace system and all the rest of it, but the 
thing has degenerated into mere, meaningless 
blague. Shaken out of a mood of passing softness 
by the menacing repercussions of the Saar, 
France is once more definitely realist, sees the true 
position of affairs, and quite rightly is determined 
to look to her army and her alliances. 


** 


Those “ Disciplinary Measures” 

The veiled threat issued by Lord Stonehaven to 
the ‘‘ Indian Rebels”’ has not had, of course, 
the slightest effect, Quite the contrary, for a large 
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number of Conservative M.P.’s have hastened to 
offer their services to Mr. Randolph Churchill, 
indeed, in such numbers as to be almost embarass- 
ing. Sir Robert Horne threw out a significant 
hint at Glasgow on Monday when he said he 
regarded any rumours of ‘‘disciplinary measures”’ 
against those Conservatives who were assisting 
Mr. Randolph Churchill as ‘‘ unthinkable.” If 
such an operation were put in force, he said, there 
would be a real revolt in the Conservative Party, 
and he, for one, would refuse to accept a whip 
from people who could be so inconceivably foolish. 
The Government are so 
‘* inconceivably foolish ”’ 


Dear Randolph, 


How much I would wish I could support you in your 
campaign at Wavertree, where I am glad to see you 
are showing the same pluck and determination as your 
grandfather, who so often showed me much kindness, 
and taught all of us who were then younger politicians 
to uphold the flag. 

I all the more regret it, as I have never felt more 
convinced that we now want fighting men in the House 
who will, in no uncertain and half-hearted way, do 
their best to avert the greatest tragedy with which the 
Empire has, in my opinion, been threatened. 

How any man who has really considered the relations 
of our country to India and of India to this country, 
with all their mutual obligations, can be any party to 
such a policy, I find it quite impossible to understand. 

The truth is, the carrying 
out of any such policy must 


in all their electoral 
methods that it is by no - 
means beyond the bounds 


lead to the disruption of the 
Empire, and when it is con- 
sidered that it comprises so 
large a portion of the whole 
world, no one can foretell in 


himself called on to make 
good his threat. 


f The B.B.C. as Partisans 


Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s broadcast on 


refreshing change after 
all the dope we have had 


India Surrender. Nor did 
he spare the B.B.C., who 
had to swallow with what 


muster the charge that 
for four years he had 
been trying to speak to 
the Nation over the air, 


SERS will write 


The 


As a Conservative I wish 
you in your campaign a 
complete victory, and I 
believe by such a victory 
Lancashire will have shown 
that we still believe in the 
traditions which have proved 
so victorious in the past. 

** 


Tuesday night was a S A T U R D A Yy Hamish Blair 


It is with deep regret 


to listen-in to on the R E V E W 


Fraser Blair, known to 
readers of the Saturday 


Review as ‘* Hamish 
composure they could F E B R U A R Y 1 6 Blair,’’ a writer whose 


inner knowledge of India 
was unrivalled. For- 
merly editor of the 


thwarted again and again, 

as everyone knows. As to Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
boast of numbers on his side, ‘‘he_ cer- 
tainly,’’ said Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ has got eleven to 
two in the share that has been given us upon 
the broadcast.’? Lord Wolmer, on the same day 
accused the Government of converting the B.B.C. 
into the chief propaganda organ of Defeatism-in- 
India, whereby only two Conservative critics 
were allowed the microphone. The B.B.C. is 
supposed to be independent of Government tam- 
pering, but our readers can form their own views. 
It is a serious matter if subscribers to the B.B.C. 
are to pay to be doped with Government propa- 
ganda, and if the present Government are able to 
destroy the independence of the B.B.C. we may 


expect a surfeit of it when Sir Stafford Cripps and 
his friends obtain control. 


* 
Lord Carson's Tribute 


Mr. Randolph Churchill has_ received the 
following letter from Lord Carson :— 


Englishman of Calcutta, 
he prominently 
associated with British journalism in India for 
some forty years, and was a strong and persistent 
critic of that which has lately come to be known 
as the White Paper policy. 

His best known novel, ‘‘ 1957,’ was a vivid and 
dramatic story of the anarchy and lawlessness 
which would follow the relaxation of the British 
hold on India. The tale centres on a few devoted 
Englishmen who keep the flag flying in the general 
chaos. 

Mr. Blair was also the author of a long and able 
series of articles in the Saturday Review, showing 
the terrible results that may be anticipated from 
the putting into force of the White Paper policy. 
The articles have just been published in book 
form by the Chawton Publishing Company under 
the title of ‘‘ India—the Eleventh Hour.’’ Our 
readers will have appreciated the brilliance of his 
drama ‘‘ O’Reilly Sees it Through ”’ now appear- 
ing in our columns, 

His novels, which were published under the 
name of ‘‘ Hamish Blair,’’ included ‘‘ Governor 
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Hardy ”’ and ‘‘ The Great Gesture.’’ He was 
also the author of many short stories and sketches. 


The youngest son of Andrew Blair, rector of 
Dingwall Burgh School, Mr. Blair was born 62 
years ago and educated at Glasgow High School. 
After working as a journalist in Birmingham and 
elsewhere, he went to India in 1895 to become 
assistant-editor of the Englishman and he edited 


that paper from 1898 to 1906, afterwards 
founding The Empire. 


* * 
* 


Sir Samuel Hoare and Chelsea 


While discussions are going on in various 
quarters regarding what constituencies are orare not 
to be fought in the next General Election (which may 
come sooner than many expect) we suggest to the 
India Defence League that they should put up a 
Conservative Candidate in Chelsea to oppose Sir 
Samuel Hoare. At the last General Election he 
obtained the majority of 18,289 over his Socialist 
opponent, but even then 35 per cent. of the 
electors stayed away. If the truth be told, 
although Chelsea is overwhelmingly Conservative, 
‘Sammy ”’ is a little too stand off-ish and un- 
approachable, to be popular. The Chelsea Con- 
servative Association is a caucus of old gentlemen 
who possess little influence in the constituency, 
and if a young man of determination and charac- 
ter, say Lord Lymington, were to stand, his 
chances of defeating the man whose name is 
linked with India surrenderism, would be rosy. He 
should certainly be opposed at the first oppor- 
tunity. 


L.G. and the Prime Minister 


Denials notwithstanding there is quite a lot of 
truth in the suggestion that Mr. Lloyd George 
might be invited, ‘‘ in certain circumstances,”’ to 
join the National Government. He and Mr. 
Baldwin have held more than one private and con- 
fidential conversation closeted together. The 
rumour we heard from a trustworthy source 
nearly a fortnight ago, was that if Mr. Baldwin 
could shed his now embarassing incubus, the 
Prime Minister, by sending him to the House of 
Lords, ‘‘ L.G.’’ might stage his come-back by 
joining the Cabinet. It is certainly curious that 
in his speeches he seems to have swung round td 
a strong tariff and dropped his Free Trade beliefs. 
Also, at Birmingham, he made the pointed ob< 
servation that whilst it was not the occasion to 
say what he thought of the ‘‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment, it would be idle for him to conceal the truth 
that he had not, nor ever had, any profound 


admiration, for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald either in 


peace or in war. In other words, more sham and 
humbug ! 


Japan’s Decision 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, when speaking in the 


- House on the Naval Discussions, went a great deal 


too far when he asserted that the decision of Japan 
to terminate the Washington Treaty had been 
received in this country with regret. A very large 
proportion—a majority—of our people detested the 
treaty, and are extremely glad that Japan is 
abrogating it. But this fact is doubtless well 
known to the Japanese Government, as is also the 
complementary fact that the only reason why any 
sort of agreement was reached in 1930 was, as 
Mr. Hector C. Bywater has pointed out in a recent 
article in an American magazine, that ‘‘ Great 
Britain had a Socialist Government which was 
anxious for party purposes to achieve a spectacular 
coup in the realm of high politics.’” Of course, 


the wretched Ramsay was head of that wretched 
Government. 


* 


Exalted Patriotism 


The Japanese know the meaning and the power 
of true patriotism. In their House of Peers, 
Admiral Osumi, Minister for the Navy, when 
replying to a question on naval policy the other 
day, declared that if a certain country (plainly a 
reference to America) rejected Japan’s just demand 
for parity and commenced to expand its naval — 
armaments, then Japan would be compelled to take 
counter-measures, ‘‘ even if the nation had to live 
on bread and water.’’ No defeatism here, but, on 
the contrary, the high, ringing, indomitable spirit 
of a great people to whom all things are possible ! 

* 


| “For Men Must Work....” 


The recent gales round our coasts have once 
again called attention to the great hardships which 
deep sea fishermen meet in their duties. Tales of 
wreck and courage have filtered through the usual 
reserve of these simple men, who take their lives 
in their hands when they put to sea at this season 
of the year. What makes the case harder is the 


- grave depression in the trade. In practically every 


case, the crew own their trawler and share the pro- 
ceeds of their catch. For weeks they have been 
toiling at their job, only to find the market glutted 
on their return to harbour and their catch unsale- 
able. Faced with destitution, their only course is 
to put out to sea again and hope that the market 
has improved by the time they get back. 


If ever there were a genuine case for a govern- 
ment subsidy, this is it. The men, who without 
exaggeration, are the salt of the earth, face their 
task with real courage and suffer almost incon- 
ceivable hardship in the course of their duties. A 
small subsidy would put them on their feet and 
tide them over until the industry improves 
sufficiently to bring them a living again. 
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~ “From the Tory Party, they'll hear from 


Lord Stonehaven 
Croaked like a raven; 
Lord Stonehaven tore his hair. 
““ Now what the Hades,”’ 
His Lordship said, “ is 
That young pup Churchill doing up there? ”’ 


Hell and Glory! 
Wavertree’s Tory. 

We can’t have them splitting our vote like 
I'll soon.talk turkey {that. 
To Mister Perky. 

By the braces of Beaconsfield, where’s my 

[hat ? 


To the Central Office 
He sped, half off his 
Head with annoyance. ‘“ If Randolph C. 
Gets any supporters,” 
He told the reporters, 


[me.”’ 


Lord Stonehaven 
Isn’t a craven, 
But Stan MacSimon said ‘‘ Look at here! 
To wave the big club’! 
Bring nothing but trouble. 
You can’t pull that stuff with Lord 
[Rothermere.”’ 


hate his capers; 
We hate his papers, 
Which keep on saying our stuff is dud, 
But Labour will skelp us 
If he doesn’t help us; 
Without his assistance our name is mud.”’ 


Lord Stonehaven 

Sat like a graven 
Image. Said he, “ It’s all very well, 

But Lord R. and his pup, too, 

Know what they’re up to. 

They’ve got the support of the 1.D.L.”’ 


ALSO RANDOLPH 


‘““ Up in Wavertree, 


_I hear, they gave a tre- 


Mendous cheer when the lad sailed in. 
Think of the cost to us, 
If that seat’s lost to us! 
Where’ll be a seat that the Reds mayn’t 
[win?’’ 


‘It’s giving me willies, 
This India Bill is. 
I feel like a man that has slept in a hearse, 
And gone out unshaven,”’ 
Said Lord Stonehaven ; 
‘‘And things won’t be better. They’re going 
[to be worse.’’ 


While they are bleating 
At many a meeting, 
Young Randolph is trouncing the Tory rump, 
Their India policy, 
And all their follies; he 
Hammers with many a hearty thump. 


The Empire-breakers, 
The friend-forsakers, 
The muddlers, the meddlers, the 
The wobblers and wanglers, [mountebanks, 
The Air Force stranglers, 
And international pacifist cranks. 


It’s time they got it, 
For, oh, what rot it 
Is, calling such people Conservatives ! 
And if Randolph beats one, 
Or even unseats one, 
Let’s hope it will give them the fright 
of their lives. 


Hamadryed 
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Truth Must Prevail 


W uen the TRUTH is told to Wavertree, . 
Wavertree will set INDIA free 
And Socialist Mac will be up a tree 
We shall see what we shall see. 


O UR Indian kinsfolk over the sea: 
Are crying to thee 


To save them from horrors you cannot see. 
YOU AND RANDOLPH can set them free. 


F OR Randolph is brave and Randolph has youth 
And is boldly determined to tell you the truth. 
Pitt was Premier at twenty-three, 
Why not he? 


HE “‘ Conseryative’’ Central Office have issued a stern warning 

to Conservatives that if they speak in support of Randolph 
Churchill who is putting up as a REAL Conservative it will be 
looked upon as a grave offence. 


UT I challenge and defy the Conservative Central Office to 
prove their right to the prefix “ Conservative” ! 


HEY forfeited this right from the moment they took the money 

subscribed by Conservatives for a Consetvative Government 
and used it to help Liberals and Socialists—turning down 
Conservative candidates in fifty constituencies at the last General 
Election—cheating the voters in those constituencies by forcing 
upon them Liberals and Socialists when they wanted to vote for 
a Conservative. 


© that Conservative money WAS OBTAINED UNDER FALSE - 
PRETENCES and those who subscribed it could bring an action Bs 
against the “ Conservative’? Central Office, and win it. 


Mr. BALDWIN’S EQUIVOCATIONS 


R. BALDWIN says, “ We do not want to return to the old 

dog-fight of party politics.” The next moment he says, “The 

only hope for the country is to vote for the continuance of a 

National Government.” What does he mean? Does not the 

‘National ” Government which is nothing but a sham, a humbug, 

and a make-believe, call itself a “party”! And yet Mr. Baldwin 
says there must be no return to the party dog-fight! ! 


F the National Government is not a party, what about the _ 
Socialist party? Is that a party? And what about those people 2 
who call themselves Liberals? They also, I imagine, consider them- : 
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GOVERNMENT. 


selves a “ party,” so what DOES Mr. Baldwin mean when he says, 
“We do not want to return to the dog-fight of party politics”? 


HERE is no: party functioning at this moment because 
THE COUNTRY VOTED FOR A CONSERVATIVE 


E now read “Tories” Disown Indian Rebels. Who are the 

“Tories” in question? Are they the men who under the alias 
of “National” have never passed one single “Tory” measure? There 
are no Tories and no Conservatives in Parliament to-day excepting 
those disowned by the National Government hybrids as “REBELS.” 
In fact, | have heard it said that there are only two real Conservatives 
who dare to tell the truth in this Country to-day AND THEY 
ARE MR. RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AND ONE OTHER. 


HE position of Mr. Baldwin is that of an 
understudy. That is because he follows the 
instructions of a Socialist—instead of up- 

holding the Conservative Party of which he has 

the audacity to call himself Leader. 


Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s letter to the caucus 
candidate at Wavertree has been described in some 
quarters as a damp squib, but as a weapon it may 
more truthfully be termed a boomerang, for it is 
highly likely to return with interest upon the head 
of its author. 


His complaisancy appears to know no bounds. 
In everything he says and does he must be right. 
He is tolerant—or pretends to be—of a certain 
amount of disagreement in a few matters of no 
great consequence, such, for instance as the mere 
surrender of our Indian Empire, to the Congress 
Wallahs, a Bolshevist-led party, but it does not 
affect him unduly. He must be right. His smug 
self-satisfaction is almost sublime. 


DEFEATISM 


This being the type of dangerous mentality we 
are confronted with, it is, therefore, not so sur- 
prising as it otherwise would be to measure his 
attitude towards the strong opposition of Conser- 
vatives to his India Bill. It is so strong as to 
indicate without question a big split already in the 
Conservative Party. The new Bill now before 
Parliament with its 451 clauses, spelling defeatism 
in every line, is bound to bring more Conservatives 
into opposition. 

If, as is alleged, Sir Samuel- Hoare intends to 
promise Congress full Dominion status, which 
would enable India to walk out of the Empire as 
they boast they mean to do, it will probably go the 


The Understudy 


| By Kim 
(The understudy must follow the instructions of the Stage Manager). 


whole hog to split the Conservative Party in two. 
Yet, what is Mr. Baldwin’s attitude to all this ? 

He genially tells Mr. Platt, in his letter, that he 
recognises there are differences of opinion in the 
Conservative Party, but such differences should 
not be allowed to destroy the unity of ‘‘ our Party.”’ 
As both sides have expressed their views freely and 
frankly in Parliament and elsewhere, he expects 
that all further opposition should end. 


THE SACRIFICE 


To achieve the ‘‘ unity ’’ he deems so important 
—defeatist unity—those Conservatives who realise 
the enormity of the Government’s schemings are 
meekly to submit while the Empire is disintegrated 
piecemeal by guillotine and gag in the House of 
Commons. They may not like it, but ‘‘ unity ”’ 
requires them to sacrifice India to a whim. 

Could anyone be more hopelessly bereft of under- 
standing than the author of such a view? He says 
that national welfare depends on unity within the 
Conservative ranks, although he is the man who 
has deliberately destroyed it. Time was when Mr. 
Baldwin was very fond of saying he possessed no 
mandate for this, that, or the other, as, for 
instance, when he was requested as leader of the 
Conservative Party to take up the urgently needed 
Reform of the House of Lords. 

He had no mandate! He certainly had no 
mandate whatsoever to hurl this sinister India 
Surrender Bill at our heads. It was never before 
the electorate. His coalition Government was 
returned to office to restore the financial collapse 
due to the ineptitude of the Socialist Government. 
What Mr. Baldwin did was to take Mr. Ramsa 
MacDonald to his bosom, make him a lotta, 


.and adopt Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s own views to 
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surrender India, which he proceeded to foist on us. 
And then he talks of ‘‘ national welfare ’’ and 
“unity!” 


The present Government appealed to the 
electorate in 1931 to stand by them to get the 
country out of the chaos in which the Socialists had 
landed it. Money was flying out of Britain, 
national credit was confronted with the spectacle of 
a gigantic collapse. We were on the verge of a 
panic whose end no-one could forsee. This 
situation was saved by the ‘‘National’’ Government, 
with the power to take such necessary remedial steps 
as every intelligent person recognised was inevit- 
able. It came off the gold standard, it increased 
the income tax to an exhaustive height, it insti- 
tuted cuts (many not yet restored) or, and all this 
the British people have swallowed on the promise of 
restored prosperity to all. Mr. Baldwin’s crime 
against the nation is that he came in on a wave of 
great patriotic feeling, and from that day he has 
said ditto to a Socialist with all his damnably un- 
patriotic views. Instead of upholding the nation, 
he has dragged it into the mud. 


FRIENDS OF RUSSIA 


So, when he tells Mr. Platt (as he does) that for 
three years the National Government has been 
engaged on a continuous task of national restora- 
tion and reconstruction, ‘‘ based on sound econo- 
mic principles,”’ he is talking nonsense to Mr. 
Platt. He foisted on the Conservative public rabid 
Free Traders and Socialists, votaries of an outworn 
creed. Mr. Runciman, with his Black Pacts, 
which one by one have come home to roost, 
remains. Our meat trade and other agricultural 
and dairy products are suffering because the Gov- 
ernment will not impose a duty on foreign food- 
stuffs. And why? BECAUSE MR. RAMSAY 
MACDONALD GAVE A PLEDGE THAT 
THEY SHOULD NOT BE TAXED. Not for 
the benefit of British farmers, oh dear, no, BUT 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF SOVIET RUSSIA. 
The huge difference between our exports and im- 
ports is a vital and serious matter, owing to the 
Free Trade prejudices of Mr. Baldwin’s friends, 
who gate-crashed into the Government called 
‘*national,’? proved to be international. The 
drain on our national resources because of inter- 
nationalist predilections is heading us for another 
crisis. We are piling up a huge adverse trade 
balance and our money is going out of the 
country. Lord Lymington, a young but earnest 
student of politics, who resigned his seat at 
Basingstoke sooner than accept the yoke of Mr. 
Baldwin any longer, told the farmers at Win- 
chester the other day that nothing will save the 
country from sheer disaster except enormously in- 
creased production in the land. Every student of 
economics sees this coming up except Mr. 
Baldwin, whose ideas on the restoration of agri- 
culture have not been allowed to creep beyond a 
scheme to find allotments for some of the unem- 
ployed to grow their vegetables ! 


- Sound economic principles! Money was never 
more cheap, but the public are not buying gilt- 
edged securities. They do not like the look of 
things. The London County Council 2} per cent. 


Loan went with a flop, 55 per cent. being left in 


the hands of the underwriters, to their staggering 


astonishment. Coming events cast their shadows 
before them ! 


NOTHING DONE 


Mr. Baldwin is a fine sort of man to ask 
Wavertree to return his caucus delegate instead of 
a real Conservative like Mr. Randolph Churchill. 
The economic future is by no means rosy. Nothing 
concrete has been attempted to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem. A strong Government coming into 
office, with a definite tariff programme, determined 
to put a stop to all this unpatriotic India surren- 
der nonsense, and with a bold programme of 
national defence which would place us in a posi- 
tion of security among the nations, would save us. 
Then we could go ahead with our tails up. But 
a continuation of the Baldwinite Government is 
fraught with almost more menace than a Socialist 
Government would be under Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Mr. Lansbury. For the Socialists, if they 
return to office, are not likely to obtain so over- 
whelming a majority as to have things their own 
way, whereas if the Baldwinites continue they will 
drag down the Union Jack into the mire, and the 
only alternative will be as an annexe to Russia. 


Mr. Baldwin is at heart a pacifist, a surrenderist 
and a Socialist. He has prevaricated or misled 
the people on every great issue of national im- 
portance. He has led our once great Party to the 
verge of doom by false pretences, and yet he is 
smug enough to believe that everything he says 
and does must be just so, BECAUSE HE SAYS 
IT. We agree with Mr. Winston Churchill that 
the Conservative remedy lies in not only fighting 
Socialism, but Baldwinism. We must reconsti- 
tute the Conservative Party on its true principles 
and we earnestly hope that Randolph Churchill 
will triumphantly emerge from Wavertree with a 
plain message from the electors to that effect. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
- the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
| to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


"The Patriot” 


“The National Review” 
and 
their humble servant 


"The Saturday Review” 


> 
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Weaving and Wavertree 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


UTSIDE all was sad and dismal—roofs 
covered with dirty snow, roads rough and 
frosty, the Mersey a sheet of dim and misty 

grey, her myriad lights shining dim, a tug 
chugging through the night and the distant sound 
of some liner’s syren repeating itself monotonously. 

But inside the old ‘“‘Rose and Crown’’ things 
were cheerful. The cold, the writer, the sad state of 
trade, were outside that little radius of warm lamp- 
light: the bright fire in the bar-parlour flickered 
its welcome to all and sundry, but especially to 
those old habitues whom it served for a Club. 

** Lively at the meeting ? ’’ one of them asked a 
newcomer. 

““It was and all,’’ said the intruder stamping 
his feet, as he asked for a glass of mild ale. ‘‘ It 
was and all. Fine old man, that Austen 
Chamberlain. Looks they say, the spit and image 
of old Joe! ” 

“‘ Looks be damned! ”’ said a gruff old man in 
the corner. 

‘** Well I’m saying what they say,’’ said the 
newcomer. ‘‘ I’m not old enough to remember ; 
but anyway he-can use his jaw. He did give it to 
that young squib, Randolph, for bargeing in and 
spoiling the pitch for old Platt. An interloper he 
called him.”’ 

“‘Interloper be damned. What’s he but an 
interloper ? ’’ said the gruff old man. 

“Come now, Tom. A’ thought tha’ was a Con- 
servative. Would tha’ split the vote and let in the 
Socialist ? 

“It don’t seem to matter much with Ramsay 
MacDonald Prime Minister. Anyway I stands by 
them as stands by me,”’ said the old man. And 
then, he added, as if to explain his attitude, ‘‘ A 
weaver I was.”’ 

“What have politics to do with weaving? 
asked one of the circle. ‘‘ I tell you Tom, we don’t 
want any gate-crashing here. I’m for the Socialist 
anyway.” 

“* By the good old Lancashire name of Cleary,”’ 
said Tom. ‘ He’s Irish if you can judge by 
names, and a lot Ireland is doing for Liverpool.” 

“Old  Platt’s Liverpool anyway,’’ said a 
depressed little clerk, one of the black-coated 
brigade that populate the best part of Wavertree. 

** I know all about Platt,’’ said Tom decisively. 

“‘ Well, if they do sell our cotton machinery to 
India, doesn’t it help our engineering, and the 
shipping trade besides. What more do you want ? 
And anyway what’s your grouse about Austen? ”’ 

““T’ve a long memory,” said Tom. ‘* My 
mind goes back a long way. I’ve little else to do 
but think of the good old days, anyway, when the 
mills were working over-time, as they’ll never 
work again.”’ 


A shadow passed over the bar-parlour. 


Although Wavertree does not weave, it cannot . 


altogether forget the great Lancashire industry. 
‘“ And what do you remember, Tom?’’ they 
asked. 

It was in March, 1917,’’ said Tom ‘‘ I was 
one of a deputation—the biggest that ever went to 
London from Lancashire. Yes, it was on the 
12th of March, we went, 1917 with the war still 
on and we went up to London to see this Austen 
Chamberlain.” 

How was that, Tom? ”’ they asked. 

‘“ Well he was Secretary of State for India, 
and he was all for letting the Indian Government 
increase the import duty on our cotton goods, so 
the masters talked to the men, and the men agreed 
with the masters and we sent a deputation of 
masters and men to see this Austen Chamberlain 
in his office. There was Sir Henry Norman, 
Member of Parliament for Blackburn, and Tom 
Garnett of Clitheroe and good old John Ormerod 
of Blackburn, and John Smethurst of Manchester 
and W. C. Robinson, President of the Textile 
Factory Workers, and Cross, his Secretary, and 
W. Mullin of the Card Room Operatives, and 
a lot more besides.”’ 

‘* And what did you say to him, Tom? ”’ 

‘* Say to him? Why we said to him that he 
would ruin the cotton trade if he put a tariff on 
our best market. We told him how the feeling 
ran in Lancashire, yes we did and all. I 
remember Mr. Ormerod saying we did not want 
any favouritism. We could face Indian com- 
petition on fair terms. And Smethurst, he talked 
straight, did Smethurst.” 

Here Tom drew a piece of faded newspaper 
from his pocket. 

‘** Let me say deliberately,’ he read, ‘ that if 
the Government of this country had desired to 
create a doubt in the minds of the cotton operatives 
of Lancashire that it was their duty to devote all 
their energies and talents and time and money to 
the prosecution of this war, they could not have 
selected a better method for creating that doubt 
than the one they have selected.” That was 
straight enough wasn’t it? ”’ 

“** An inspiring message’ he read on, ‘ to 
the Lancashire cotton operatives who are fighting 
in the trenches!—to tell them that their market 
was being closed while they were fighting, and 
their livelihood stolen from them!’ ” 

what did Austen Chamberlain say? ’”’ 

‘* Well I won’t say he laughed at us; but he 
smiled at us. He knew owt and we knew nowt. 
He told us we were all wrong. ‘ Surely,’ he said, 
‘ the big brother in Lancashire is not going to be 
Scared because the little brother in India is 
growing.’ ”’ 

Tom laughed bitterly. ‘‘ He said it was going 
to be only 4 per cent, and no more, and now it is 
20 per cent. and some more—with the big brother 
on the dole.” 
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the Bull Ring 


(Investigator in the South of France and the North of Spain for the International League against 
the Export of Horses for Butchery). 


UCH has from time to time been written 
concerning the ultimate fate of the worn- 
out horse; the horse that has helped with 

a dozen harvests, or has brought the bread round 
for so long that the little girl who used to give it 
lumps of sugar may now be getting ready for a 
little girl of her own. For a horse, well cared for, 
will serve its masters happily and efficiently for a 
dozen years—some very much more than that— 
before the signs of age come upon him and it 
becomes suddenly evident that he is fit now only 
for a well earned retirement or a quick, clean 
death—or the market. 

If he comes to be sold, anything may happen 
to him. He may have to start work all over again 
in his own country until he drops dead at the job; 
or he may be dragged aboard a cargo boat and 
sent, with all the agonies of attempted sea-sickness, 
(for a horse cannot vomit) toa foreign port. There 
he will once more be put up for sale; and after he 
has stood perhaps for many hours in cold wind 
and rain, he will be led away by his now owner— 
to the abattoir, the sausage factory, or, in a lorry, 
to some lonely farm in the country. 


SOLD FOR BUTCHERY 


About three thousand horses are annually 
exported from this country for butchery; of which 
it has been computed by a competent authority, 
‘““ over 70 per cent. find their way into the open 
market where they may be sold for further work.”’ 
It has recently been discovered that in several 
cases this further work has been performed as far 
away as Bordeaux, Dax, or even Zaragoza in 
Spain. 

The really old horses are put into lorries and 


are taken to such places as Bordeaux, Mont-de- 
Marsan, Nimes or Arles; or any one of that string 
of small country towns along the South of France 
parallel with the Pyrenees mountains. 

In all these places there are permanent and 
established bullrings. |About this there must be 
no mistake nor confusion with what is sometimes 
loosely called the ‘‘ French corrida,”’ or with the 
course landaise ; and amiable enough exhibition in 
comparison with the authentic Spanish corrida, the 
proper bullfight, in which of necessity bulls, 
horses, and sometimes men themselves must be 
hurt and tortured and killed. It is this kind of 
bullfight which has now taken such a firm hold 
in the south of France; a kind for which horses, 
of one sort or another, are as necessary a part of the 
ritual as the picadors they carry. 


THE BULL’S VICTIM 


The part played by the horse in this national 
‘* sport ’’ of Spain—a form of entertainment not 
patronised by the more enlightened French people 
—is not generally known. It is a simple part, and 
one for which little wit or activity is necessary 
since the horse merely carries the picador whose 
duty it is to stab, but not to kill, the already 
infuriated bull. The picador is in almost every 
case unhorsed ; and by reason of the pattern of his 
protective clothing, is unable to rise unaided. 

And it is usually during those few moments 
while he lies waiting for the bull’s attention to be 
diverted that the horse receives the full attack of 
the maddened and tortured beast. Head down it 
goes for the old crock, which may be still standing 
helplessly by the barricade ; pathetically trying to 
climb it, or turning its old, worn-out carcase away 
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from the terribly active strength of the specially 
bred bull. It may, of course, be lying on the 
ground. Thrown down by the bull’s first mad 
onslaught: but standing or lying it is cornered 
and absolutely defenceless. ... They usually use 
a thickish twine to sew the ripped up bellies; and 
by this rough surgery, many horses are enabled to 
make a couple of reappearances in the ring... . 

When the bull is killed and the band begins to 
play, and the matador is cheered or whistled 
according to his technique of killing—for the 
afficionados, bullring fans, are well informed as 
to what constitutes good or bad artistry in the 
actors—the enormous carcase is dragged off by 
other horses kept specially for the purpose. The 
crowd at this moment is generally in an extremely 
excitable and confused state of mind. There are 
the actors to applaud or to vilify, or at any rate to 
criticise. There is the dead bull being dragged 


little attention or comment. 


away with a most impressive pageantry, there is 
the next bull to discuss and the qualities of the 
matador who is to give to it its death stroke. 

And so the horses, torn and bleeding, some- 
times with their very entrails exposed, receive 
They are led off 
quietly and unostentatiously at a time when very 
much more exciting events are taking place on the 
bloodstained sand; when all eyes are turned 
upon the shining sword of the matador and his 
gold and silver brocaded clothes; and upon the 
lowered head and fixed stare of the bull as he 
waits to make the charge which is his undoing. 

Three thousand old English horses to run the 
tisk of this! 

And yet the remedy is simple enough. The 
Continent should be denied the opportunity of 
trafficking in these tired old bodies and exposing 
them to the risk of a piteous and revolting end. 


White Paper Madness 


HE Government is evidently determined to 
push its White Paper scheme through, and 
the British public is being deluded into 

believing that the whole Indian problem has been 
threshed out. exhaustively and that the White 
Paper commands really authoritative support. 


The reverse of this is the truth. The report of 
the one genuine Parliamentary enquiry—that by 


For Surrender 


Three Viceroys—the ineffectual Lord. Reading, 
the Gandhi-hypnotised Lord Irwin (Lord Halifax) 
and the “‘ apple-cart ’’ fixer Lord Willingdon. 


Sir Samuel Hoare, who once paid a flying visit 
to India and has let his flights of fancy ever since 
transform himself into an authority on India. 


Ramsay MacDonald, whose one idea is to make 
India safe for Socialism. 


Mr. Baldwin, an expert in surrender, who knows 
less about India than his cousin Mr. Kipling has 
forgotten. 


Lord Winterton and other ‘‘ Yes-men,’’ without 
Indian experience, anxious for political prefer- 
ment. 


Lord Bingley, member of the Simon Commis- 
sion, presumably because his Commission’s 
Report has been completely shelved. 

Supported by :— 

A relatively small number 
of recently retired undistin- 
guished officials who owed 
their official advancement in 
India mainly to their willing- 
ness to subscribe to views 
held in Simla and Whitehall, 


the Simon Commission—has: been shelved, and 
from beginning to end really authoritative opinion 
has been ignored and ruthlessly brushed aside. 


What then is the support for this egregious 
India Bill compared with the formidable opposition 
to it? 


It will be sufficient to set out the protagonists on 
either side. Here is the plain record :— 


Against 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the Empire’s greatest 
poet, who knows India from A to Z. 


One acting Viceroy and an extremely capable 
Governor, Lord Ampthill. ‘ 


Lord Lloyd, who, as Governor of Bombay, 
showed the Government of India how to 
deal with Gandhi and who subsequently displayed 
his great administrative abilities in Egypt. 


‘The most brilliant of Punjab Governors in the 
last thirty years, who saved india from the 
disasters of another Mutiny—Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer. 


The man who raised the Central Provinces to its 
status as a major province—Sir Reginald 
Craddock. 


Three high! 
Hugh Barnes, 


successful administrators—Sir 
Sir Charles Bayley, Sir Percy Cox. 


Ninety per cent. of other retired I.C.S. and 
police officers. 


Twenty-five Military officers who have held high 
command, including Field Marshal Sir Claud, 
Jacob, Sir George Barrow, Sir G, Macmunn and 
Sir W. Beynon, 
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British Legion Mysteries 


By a Special Correspondent 


S one delves more deeply into the affairs of 
the British Legion and reads from week 
to week the speeches of its officials, the 

impression of’ mystery increases. 

Since these articles began these Legion Lords 
have with one voice and ad nauseam been telling 
the rank and file that all those who dare to 
criticise their administration have a “ political 
motive ’’ and that behind the criticism is a desire 
“to secure the Legion’s machinery for political 
ends.’’ If this is to imply that the political eman- 
cipation of ex-Service men from the shackles of 
Whitehall is advocated, gladly will I plead guilty. 

But on any other interpretation, what arrant 
nonsense it all is will be appreciated by those who 
have followed my articles. Last week I showed 
clearly that constitutional political action was pro- 
vided for in the Charter and that time and again 
the rank and file had demanded through their 
delegates that these powers be exercised in sup- 
port of a constructive and fighting policy, not 
only in pursuit of pension rights, but in respect 
of economic schemes to promote employment. 
Apart from drawing attention to gross extrava- 
gance and administrative abuses, my aim an4 
that of those who think as I do has been to snow 
how the aspirations of the rank and file have b-en 
deliberately frustrated in order that the Legion 
shall retain the goodwill of Whitehall. 


What of the League ? 


But, though the Big Five and their henchtmen 
declare that on no account will they be ‘* drawn 
into politics,’? some of the Legion activities are 
by no means invulnerable to such a charge. For 
instance, the Legion has been officially represented 
on the League of Nations Union. Is this organisa- 
tion so very non-political? True, it happens to 
bask in the favour of our politicians, which may 
explain the Legion’s attachment. What of the 
recent extraordinary Peace Ballot? What of 
the efforts of many of the League’s sup- 
porters to hinder recruiting for the Services? 
What of the attempts to have honoured war relics 
destroyed, even where—as in a case with which 
I was connected—they are in the custody of a 
branch of the Legion? Yet, so far as I am aware, 
the Legion uttered no protest. 

Ex-Service men in the Dominions have stronger 
views, and it is interesting to note that the 
Christchurch (N.Z.) Branch of the Returned 
Soldiers’ Association recently decided to sever all 
connection with the League of Nations Union, 
one speaker going so far as to say ‘‘ they were 
unwilling to remain affiliated to an organisation 
that was a political one sponsored by Socialists 
and Communists.”” How do the Legion officials 
reconcile their association with the Union with 
their reiterated cry of no politics? We must, I 
fear, describe it as Mystery No. 1, 


I have referred previously to the £2,500, allo- 
cated in two successive accounts to non-existent 
migration. Referring to these amounts, the 
Legion’s ‘‘ Speaker’s Guide ”’ says: ‘‘ The details 
of these sums are accounted for in detail in the 
General Accounts of the Legion as audited and 
published.”’ I have before me a volume entitled 
Annual Report and Accounts, and, though I have 
searched the general accounts, as shown therein, I 
can find no further reference of any kind as to how 
the money was spent. And in all my experience 
I have never seen any other published accounts. 


Farm Produce Puzzle 


Allied to this is a still further puzzle. Some 
years ago, when emigration was functioning, the 
Legion formed a training centre at Wenvoe. 
According to Major Featherstone-Godley, it is now 
being used as a welfare centre. Up to about 
eighteen months ago, certain: farm produce was 
being raised there. Moreover, some of this pro- 
duce must have been surplus to the requirements 
of the centre, for parcels were sent away. Ob- 
viously, we must assume that credit for such 
produce has been allocated to some portion of the 
Legion accounts—but where are they shown? No 
trace of them appears in the accounts referred to 
above. One of these parcels, containing poultry, 
was, because of faulty addressing or some other 
reason, not delivered to the intended recipient and 
was forwarded to Haig House, where a high 
official took charge of it. I am informed that this 
incident produced a state of considerable agitation. 
But why? Another mystery? 

Searching for the missing details of this 
migration account, I came across an item in the 
relief account of £1,902, under the heading of 
** miscellaneous.’ This seems a large sum to 
remain so vaguely classified—I think it must be 
added to the mystery list. 

The ‘‘ Chairman’s Fund ”’ I have referred to in 
another connection. It has been officially stated 
that this was originally formed from a sum given 
to Earl Haig to ‘“‘ meet calls which could not be 
met from Poppy Day funds.” This sum 
was exhausted long ago, and it is now renewed 
from year to year from the normal income of the 
Legion. Two mysteries arise here: how the 
money is spent, for no details are given, and 
how it is that money which, under the heading 
* Poppy Day Funds ”’ cannot legitimately be 
used for “‘ certain purposes,’’ is removed from 


‘such restriction when it reappears in a different 


guise? 

In view of these puzzles, it is not surprising 
that at the last meeting of the S.E. Area Council 
one of the County Chairmen expressed the opinion 
that someone with a real knowledge of accounts 
should be installed at H.Q. 
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Chaos Central Europe 


By Robert Machray 


N the sphere of international politics the 
Germans, in many respects a really great 
people, have often shown themselves extra- 

ordinarily naive, not to say stupid, in the past. 
They exhibited—and still exhibit—a faculty for 
giving themselves away, to put the matter 
colloquially. Their tremendous egotism sweeps 
them into blazing indiscretions which, of course, 
are of advantage only to their opponents. What 
has taken place in connection with the triumphant 
plebiscite in the Saar supplies a fresh case in point. 
Once more the Germans have given themselves 
away. 

Up till the declaration of the result of the poll 
in the Saar Germany had attained a very favour- 
able position—the best she had had since the 
Great War. This week-end the French Ministers 
are in London in consultation with our Govern- 
ment, but when their visit to Downing Street was 
arranged the situation wore an aspect altogether 
different from that which it has now. Incredible 
as it-must appear in the light of to-day, and 
difficult as it was for any well-informed person to 
believe it at the time, our fatuous Government 


was convinced, according to its spokesmen and 


Press, that when the representatives of France 
came here a settlement would be reached respecting 
German rearmament ! 


Peace Overtures 


It was stated that M. Laval, the French Foreign 
Minister, was willing to modify the strong stand 
made by his predecessor, M. Barthou, on April 17 
of last year, when he declined to discuss arma- 
ments with Germany so long as she continued to 
violate the Versailles Treaty. When the Pact 
of Rome was_signed on January 7 by M. Laval 
and Signor Mussolini it was reported that the road 
was clear for a peaceful understanding with Herr 
Hitler, who on his side was, as usual, making all 
manner of pacific noises. And no wonder, for 
the ball was at his feet. 

Our foolish Government expressed its delight. 
During the intervening months it had wobbled 
first away from France, then towards her, and, as 
the year was drawing to a close, away from her. 

But as the year opened it assumed a more con- 
fident tone; at last there was to be peace in Europe, 
Germany was to re-enter the League of Nations 
and the Disarmament Conference was to be 
resurrected; the voice of Mr. Arthur Henderson 
began to be heard once more. 

Throughout the Continent the reaction to the 
Pact of Rome, though good on the whole, was not 
decisive. Part of the doubt about it was due to 
the fact that the full texts of the various agreements 
of which it was composed were not published—in 
itself rather a strange thing. 


It is surely very singular that the text of the 
agreement on the independence of Austria has not 


yet been made known, and this is one of the 
reasons, it may be supposed, for Central Europe 


- being in such a mess, as it unfortunately is. To 


go back to the pact: it was overshadowed, for a 
time at least, by the Saar plebiscite. 

At first the victory of Hitler in the Saar was 
acclaimed, notably by our Government’s pro- 
pagandists, as a thoroughly excellent thing. One 
Government organ said, with a ‘‘ nice transfusion 
of figures,’? that the Saar, instead of being an 
apple of discord between the French and _ the 
Germans, would be a bridge to their mutual com- 
prehension. 

But alas! these optimists were doomed to be dis- 
appointed almost immediately. Hitler, it is true, 
stuck to his tactic of peace, but several of his most 
prominent supporters in their speeches and journals 
expressed very different views—they showed 
indeed that they considered the Saar as a great 
victory over France! In brief, they completely 
upset the applecart, so to speak, of our ridiculous 
Government. 


Security First 

As has happened before, Germany has unex- 
pectedly shown her hand, and the pourparlers of 
the French Ministers with our Government must 
be greatly circumscribed thereby. The situation, 
however, is altered so completely that it is futile 
to attempt even to guess what will be the result, 
if any, of these conversations. France, we may 
be sure,. will continue her ‘search for security. 
What is perhaps more to the point at the moment 
is to note the effect of the stiffening of the attitude 
of Germany on Central Europe, of which Austria 
may be described as the heart. Conditions are 
becoming chaotic. 


Austria is attacked from within by two forces. 
On the one hand, the Nazi elements, reorganised 
and strengthened, are again making themselves 
felt throughout the land, and, on the other, the 
precarious position of the Austrian Government is 
attested by the large number of arrests of Socialists 
and Communists a few days ago. It is stated that 
the Government itself is divided. Nor will it do 
to suppose that the agitation for the return of the 
Hapsburgs is entirely’ negligible, whether in 
Austria or Hungary, despite the opposition of the 
Little Entente, and of Czechoslovakia. 


Notwithstanding the Pact of Rome, Hungary 
remains revisionist, and in Czechoslovakia many 
believe that she will look for encouragement and 
help to Hitler rather than to Mussolini. Thanks 
to her strong, well-orgainsed Government! 
Czechoslovakia is still in a relatively happy posi- 
tion, but her neighbours on the south cause her 
anxieties, and she is afraid of Hitler, not without 
reason, as a considerable part of her large German 
population is not to be trusted. 
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Bomb-Proof Germany 


A Lesson to England 
By H. W. Blood-Ryan 


URING the past two years I have noticed, 
when visiting European countries, the 
frenzied haste with which all, without excep- 

tion, are preparing to protect their civilian popula- 
tions from aerial attacks, but in no country have I 
seen such thoroughness as that displayed by 
Germany. 

This protection is a primary duty one is entitled 
to expect from every Government, and it is clear 
that European statesmen realise the potential air 
menace to civilian population, and are preparing 
to combat it with every force at their command. 

In April 1933 General Hermann Goering (then 
Captain Goering) was appointed Air Commissioner 
(Luftfahrtminister) in the new Hitler Cabinet, and 
within a week he had formulated the plans for 
an organisation to propagate, and act upon, the 
idea of protection of the civil population of Ger- 
many from the air. To me it is overwhelmingly 
surprising that, especially in view of the lack of 
secrecy observed by this movement, very little 
notice has been taken of its activities in England. 


PROTECTING THE PUBLIC 


In May of 1933, General Géering told me that, 
while he did not ask that Germany should be 
allowed bombing ’planes, he would press forward 
a demand for defensive fighter scouts—this 
especially in view of the heavily equipped air 
forces of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russia and 
France. Failing the recognition from the leading 
powers of Germany’s rights to the possession of 
military aircraft, he said that he was going to see 
to it that at least the public should be protected 
in some small measure ‘* from the ground,’’ and 
he gave me a circular in which was contained an 
appeal from him to the German people to band 
together in the then newly created Reichsluft- 
schutzbund (German Air Protection League). 
That was early in 1933—now in 1935 this move- 
ment has over 5,000,000 subscribing and working 
members, 35,000 instructors and its own monthly 
journal ‘‘ Die Sirene ’’ (The Siren). 

This league not only functions as a separate 
entity, but co-operates with the police, _fire- 
brigades and ambulance corps throughout the 
Reich. : 

The organisation is built up on semi-military 
lines, headed by the President, ex-Reichswehr 
General Grimme, who in turn is supported by a 
general staff of scientists, transport officials, 
engineers, architects and journalists. 

While the league is government-sponsored it is 
quite self-supporting financially, each member 
(and it is deemed an honour to be such) contribut- 
ing what he or she can afford, ranging from ten 
pfgs. to one mark monthly. The German people 
are told, ‘‘ Air protection is self-protection,’’ so, 
for their own benefit they have flocked to the 
standard unfurled by Géering, until now, if one 


remembers that Germany’s total population is only 
about 60,000,000 people, every responsible house- 
holder is enrolled in the total league membership 
of 5,000,000. Each member has the badge of the 
league affixed to his house or flat door, and those 
who can afford it, wear the uniform prescribed, 
light sky-blue blouse and trousers of the same 
hue, with a uniform cap, badged in the appropriate 
manner. 

Discipline throughout the league is enforced 
rigidly and the sub-division of rank runs smoothly 
from the President down to the lowest official, 
known as the ‘* Hauswarte,’’ (house warden). 
The latter’s responsibility is to ensure the safety 
of each occupant in his house, and this, in large 
towns, usually means, owing to the system of 
flat-dwelling, that he may be responsible for the 
protection of a block of flats whose occupants 
total about 100 persons, in addition to which he 
has to collect the membership subscriptions. 

This ‘‘ Hauswarte’’’ in turn is responsible to 
the ‘‘ Blockwarte’’ (street warden) who in turn 
looks to the ‘‘ Oberblockwarte’’ (sub-postal- 
district warden). Over these is placed the 
Ortsgruppefiihrer (district leader), who is 
answerable to the ‘‘ Gau Leiter ’’ (town or. city, or 
in the case of rural districts; area leader), the latter 
receiving instructions direct from the Prasidium 
(President’s office). 


ORGANISATION 


As finances allow, protection rooms and bomb 
and gas-proof cellars are being prepared in all 
areas, which are fitted and equipped with ultra- 


_wodetn gas and fire fighting devices. As a 


temporary measure, pending the complete equip- 
ment of these special rooms, each house warden 
is supplied with dressings, drugs, solutions and 
fire-fighting devices. In order to relieve the pres- 
sure on ambulance and fire brigade officials, in 
the event of potential air attack, more and more 


- members are being trained in their work until 


in due course each of the 5,000,000 members will 
be capable of adequately dealing with work which, 
at the moment, must of necessity, fall on these 
officials. 

Well distributed throughout the large cities 
of Germany are ‘‘ Luftschutzschulen ”’ (air pro- 
tection schools) where members are instructed by 
experts. They are taught every known means of 
protection against every type of poison gas yet 
invented—they are taught even the relative 
potencies of each class—red—yellow—green—blue, 
and so on, cross bombs. 

Every member is instructed to replace as. many 
wooden house fittings as possible with light metal, 
iron or steel, and a new fire-proof paint has now 
appeared in Germany, a great demand having 
arisen owing to the instructions circulated by the 
league advocating its use. 
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‘Lhroughout Germany, situated in the principal 
thoroughfares, are dummy aerial torpedoes bearing 
the badge of the league, followed by a notice of 
warning that such weapons fall from the air on 
defenceless homes. 


Mock air raids are events of regular occurrence 
and during last summer I was an_ interested 
spectator of such a raid in Bremen. Nowadays 
Bremen is a very vulnerable city—not always so. 
Notices were posted on every public building, and 
the newspapers carried announcements to the effect 
that bomb and gas practice would take place 
around certain hours on a certain day. A section 
of the city was attacked and the work of the Air 
Protection League was proved to be extremely 
efficient. Selected members were ‘‘ casualties,”’ 
and received appropriate attention. Other sections 
of the local league came out into the streets steel- 
helmeted and masked, and propped up “‘ falling ”’ 
buildings, while others cleared the streets of gas 
by chloride spraying, this causing a chemical re- 
action owing to the incompatibility of the spraying 
agent with the elements in the gas. 

In various parts of Germany | have seen young 
men and women constructing bomb and gas proof 
“ dugouts’’; | have seen workmen removing 
wooden roof-structures in existing houses and 
replacing them with a new type of concrete roof. 
Everywhere and always, this work goes on apace— 
and it is carried out openly. 

The most interesting fact arising out of this 
system is that the work is being carried out with 
the pennies of the people, given voluntarily. They 
have been warned of the danger by wireless, in 


the press, in the cinemas and by means of well- 
managed meetings and exhibitions of war-time 
air relics, included among which is to be found 
one of the Fokker Triplanes actually flown by the 
late Baron Manfred von Richthofen, the ‘‘ Red 
Circus ’’ leader. 

The illustrated journal (The Siren) of the 
German Air Protection League is an outstanding 
example of propaganda. The theme throughout 
its pages and each issue is ‘‘ What other nations 
are doing in air protection and attack.” 


Pictures of the latest types of English, French 
and American fighting ‘planes are a regular feature 
—pictures of English Air Force activities which 
are not to be found in any English illustrated, 
paper—which implies an excellent intelligence, 
service. 

Firms manufacturing steel helmets, gas masks, 
drugs and chemicals, bombs containing blank 
charges for practice purposes, advertise regularly 
within the pages of this interesting journal. 

Every feature of this magazine is startling 
evidence that Germany is aware of the dangers 
that any future war will bring, and is taking every 
possible precaution to protect her civilian popula- 
tion. The contestants in the next war will not 
recognise ‘‘ a civilian population ’’—air attack on 
defenceless or practically defenceless towns will be 
the most efficient manner of bringing a nation 
to its knees and, through the demoralisation of its 
masses, will enable the quicker and more 
effectively equipped nation to dictate terms. 

Does Germany already realise this terrible, yet 
true, fact ? 


Eve in 


GREAT luncheon was given at the Cercle 
Interallié to General and Madame 
Weygand, the officers of his staff and their 

wives. It was a melancholy occasion in spite of 
efforts made by all to appear cheerful, for the 
generalissimo is being retired after serving his 
country for fifty years. He will soon have reached 
the age of 68, but is at the height of his powers, 
intellectually and physically. 

He was also entertained by General Maurin at 
the Ministry of War, the Marshals Petain and 
Franchet d’Esperey being present, with a brilliant 
military company. The Minister of War made an 
eloquent speech, recalling the splendid career of 
the guest of honour, held in respect by Joffre and 
long associated with Foch, for whom he possessed 
an almost filial affection. The Minister paid 
tribute to the Pacificator of Syria, the hero who 
defended Poland against the Bolshevist’s invasion, 
and whose name is remembered with deepest grati- 
tude in that country. 


HE General has not received the Field- 
Marshal’s baton. A law reserves that 
honour for those who commanded an 

Army before the enemy, and Weygand was under 


Foch. This law should be altered in favour of 
the great soldier, declare leading newspapers, and 
the Journal points out that the service age-limit 
has been extended in some cases, and should have 


been in this, for France cannot afford to lose so 
wise and patriotic a servant. 


% 


ROWDS assembled at Vincennes to witness 
the first International Race of the Paris 
Trotting Season. A cosmopolitan gather- 

ing—Italians, Germans, Austrians, Dutchmen 
and Swedes—excitedly discussed the merits of 
competing horses in their own languages. 

Pretty scenery and pleasant weather made the 
day enjoyable, but the racing was unexciting, 
Muscletone’s victory being too easy. This won- 
derful horse was born in U.S.A. of famous 
trotters, trained in the blue-grass country, bought 
by the Italian, Artura Riva, and was driven to 
his French triumph by a Russian ! 

So many fashionable people attended the meet- 
ing that it rivalled Longchamps or Chantilly for 
smartness, and Comte de Turtot, in the Official 
Tribune, M. and Madame Stern, the Duc 
d’Audiffret Pasquier eagerly watched the event 
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of the day, the Grand Prix d’Amérique, worth 
200,000 francs. 
a 

HE Tribunal of the Seine will shortly give 

judgment in a curious case, which has been 

in litigation for sixty years. The plaintiff 

is the aged Comte Ulric de Civry, who claims the 

fortune of about two hundred million gold francs 

left by his grandfather, the Duke Charles of 

Brunswick, to the town of Geneva, after he dis- 

inherited his daughter, Wilhelmina von Braunes- 

weig, Countess of Colmar, because she became a 

Protestant. She married the Comte de Civry in 
1847 and had a large family. 

The old Duke of Brunswick was an extraordi- 
nary character, well known in Paris, where he led 
a life of dissipation, having fled from his Duchy 
after a revolution. He frequented theatres and 
the opera, lovely ladies and imposing attendants 
in his box, where he would sit, painted, bewigged 
and wearing marvellous diamonds, eating ices and 
playing chess. 

The fear of burglars tormented him, for he kept 
in a specially devised safe the crown-jewels of 
Hanover, worth a prodigious sum, but it was his 
own valet who robbed him—Henry Shaw, an 
international crook. The French police cleverly 
effected an arrest, and the recovered diamonds 
_ form part of the estate which Maitres Paul- 


Boncour and Léon Bérard hope to secure for their 
client. The Batonnier Fourcade pleads the cause 
of the city of Geneva which has, too soon perhaps, 
elevated a fine monument to her benefactor. 


T is always pleasant to visit M. van Dongen’s 
studios, whether in Paris or at his country 
home near St. Cloud, for his work is admir- 

able and his personality interesting. With his 
slight, youthful figure and hair en brosse, he 
appears reserved and somewhat phlegmatic as he 
sits silently smoking a cherished pipe. In con- 
versation, however, he reveals a keen sense of 
humour and the sarcastic wit not infrequent among 
his fellow-countrymen. 

The great Dutch Master came to Paris as an art 
student thirty years ago. He has remained faith- 
ful to his boyish love, but mourns her decline. 
foreigners come now,” he said sadly. 
‘“* Paris does not charm the young generations, as 
she did mine.”’ 

Van Dongen exhibited in the great days of the 
** Indépendants,’’ his pictures creating a sensa- 
tion. He has been called the Successor of Toulouse 
Lautrec, and the most Parisian of painters, for his 
work, never banal, is full of grace and charm. 
He has won fame and fortune in his adopted 
country, his canvases selling for enormous prices. 


The Socialists 


HE National Government is the Socialists’ 

biggest asset. While the country looks on 

-in mingled astonishment and disgust the 

Cabinet pushes on with the apparently congenial 

task of throwing India to the Congress agitators 
and Britain to the Socialist revolutionaries. 

By the time Congress has had its go at kicking 
the British out of India and Cripps has had a go 
at Leninising Britain’s trade and finance the 
disastrous handiwork of the National Government 
will be visible in all its rosy completeness. 

The Government is foisting the India Bill on the 
country with no mandate and no excuse. India 
Constitution-mongering was no part of its 1931 
platform. 

Hundreds of thousands of voters would have 
stayed away from the polis, as tens of thousands 
have stayed away at subsequent by-elections, if 
they had known of the throes of Empire- 
smashing in which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and his colleagues were quietly preparing to 
indulge.. 

The India problem is enormous. The Govern- 
ment’s virtual abdication of British rule in India 
is a greater enormity and those who will see and 
feel its full effects are children to-day. But the 
country is waking up to a realisation of the 
monstrous thing the Government is doing. The 
matter has at last been dragged from the semi- 
darkness of the Party caucus to the full light of the 
electoral platform. 

Let Lord Stonehaven utter his minatory 
moans. If the Socialists win a hundred seats 


Biggest Asset 


where the disgusted constituents refuse point- 

blank to vote for the National Government he 

can tell his Bourbons that they have brought it 

On themselves, 

The Putney by-election made it clear that intelli- 
gent Conservatives will prefer to stay at home 
rather than order themselves another helping of 
National Government. 

So it amounts to this—that Sir Samuel Hoare 
and his colleagues are not only throwing away 
India but are wrecking the only anti-Socialist 
instrument in the country. 


They take the Conservative Party, which is 


strong and united—if it is left to the task of main- 


taining economic stability—utterly disgust and 
divide it by a piece of Empire-smashing and a flow 
of surrender to violence, and then expect its 
supporters at their word of command to tramp 
enthusiastically to the polls. They will do no 
such thing at Wavertree or anywhere else. The 
Government can, and apparently means to, throw 
away India, as our foolish Constitution permits, 
without giving the country a chance to say ‘Yes ” 
or ‘* No.” 

There is a bare chance—pretty poor, one must 
admit—that the moderate Socialist bite will prove 
less formidable than the Cripps bark. 

There is no chance at all that the surrender of 
india will not bring on this country and on the 

Emnire an economic blight as intolerable as 

anything Socialism can effect. 


[From last Saturday’s London Evening News]. 
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True His Order 


By Clive Rattigan 


ONE of India’s Ruling Princes has rendered 
better service to the Crown, India, the 
Empire and his own Order than His 

Highness of Patiala, who once again has accepted 
the position of Chancellor of the Narendra Mandal, 
the Princes’ Chamber. 

The holding of that position at this very critical 
hour for the Princes entails an exceedingly heavy 
burden of responsibility, not to say risk, for the 


person concerned. 


Yet the fact that His Highness has been pressed 
to accept the office and has consented to hold it is 
in itself evidence both of the confidence placed in 
him by the members of the Chamber and of his 
own moral courage. 

No crisis has ever found the Maharaja of 
Patiala wanting. He was among the first of the 
Ruling Princes to place his person and his troops 
at the service of the King-Emperor during the 
War, and when the Punjab disturbances of 1919 
broke out he at once, as Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
records in his book ‘‘ India as I knew it,’’ 

“took over the protection of the entire length of 

railway line within his State, mobilised his troops, 

went straight off to see the G.O.C. at Ambala and put 


himself and his men at the General’s complete 
disposal.’”’ 


The Round Table Conference 


Then when the Afghan invasion followed he 
was once more to the fore with equally practical 
and valuable assistance. 

The first session of the Round Table Conference 
found him at the head of the States’ Delegation 
as Chancellor of the Chamber. Here, naturally, 
the main responsibility for looking after the 
Princes’ interests was thrust on his shoulders. 

The whole inside story of the summoning of 
the Princes to take part in a Round Table 
Conference with representatives of Britain and, 
British India has still to be written. But there 
can be no doubt at all that the Maharaja of 
Patiala and his fellow Princes saw in the holding 
of that conference the plain hint that they were 
expected once again to come to the help of 
Britain. 

The idea has since been cleverly propagated 
that the then Government was completely taken 
by surprise by the Princes’ provisional support 
of Federation with British India. 

The truth, of course, is that Federation had 
long been in the air—ever since, in fact, it had 
been projected as a future possibility in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

The Socialists were in power when the first 
session of the Round Table Conference was held. 
The Secretary of State was a Liberal with the same 
wishy-washy sentiments as Edwin Samuel 
Montagu. The Prime Minister (it is enough to 
say) was Ramsay MacDonald. The Viceroy was 
Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax), the dear friend 


of Mr. Gandhi and a stout champion of political 
India’s claims. 

The Simon Commission’s Report had devoted 
considerable space to the discussion of the 
possibilities of Federation—a topic really outside 
its terms of reference, and when Sir John Simon’s 
letter to Ramsay MacDonald was_ published 
advocating the consultation of the Princes with 
India’s politicians, the Federation cat was 
obviously out of the bag. . 

Meanwhile the Indian Princes had been en- 
couraged to hope that Federation would be the 
way out of their very natural disappointments over 
the rejection of their claims by the Butler Report. 

Thus the stage was skilfully set for the 
Federation drama, and the Princes, all unsuspect- 
ing, were made to play the part that Socialist 
cunning had devised for their undoing. 


Duped by Ramsay 

It was first His Highness of Patiala, then 
Ranji, the late Jam Sahib, who discovered that the 
Princes were being duped by Ramsay MacDonald. 

He was out for breaking the partnership 
between Britain and India; they most emphatically 
were not. 

Having read Ramsay MacDonald’s mind, His 
Highness of Patiala, then no longer Chancellor, 
drew up an alternative—Confederation—scheme 
for the consideration of his Order, while Ranji, 
as Chancellor of the Princes’ Chamber, en- 
deavoured to warn his fellow Princes that the 
Federation they had agreed to was ‘‘very different 
from the Federation which now holds the field.”’ 

Undeterred by the snub publicly administered 
to Ranji by Lord Willingdon—a snub that sent 
Ranji home to die—His Highness of Patiala has 
quietly persisted in his efforts to save India and 
his Order from the perils confronting them. 

His situation was peculiarly delicate for two 
reasons: he could not openly criticise the King’s 
representative, whose person is sacred with all the 
Princes; he was in honour bound even to defend 
him against outside criticism; and he knew quite 
well—with the Government of India already inter- 
ested in reorganising his State’s finances—that 
opposition to the Viceroy’s dear hopes and wishes 
might easily provoke the Political Department’s 
unpleasant attentions to himself. 

Yet he had the courage, in that Viceroy’s 
presence, to set out his Order’s demands in un- 
mistakable language. 

It was a fine gesture, but will it avail when 
Ramsay MacDonald and his aider and abettor, 
Lord Willingdon, have no use for a “‘ stabilising 
force’? and have done their best to ensure that 
the Princes shall enter the Federation arena soli- 
tary and alone, without the British spear and 
shield to which they have always loyally rallied 
and which has hitherto been their main support ? 
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Supplement to the SATURDAY REVIEW 


Lieut.-General 


His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 


G.C.S1, GCILE, G.C.V.0., G.B.E. 


Premier Sikh Prince and Chancellor 


of the Princes’ Chamber. 
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Sees Through 


A Drama in Four Acts 
By HAMISH BLAIR 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY 


Samuel Christenson, Indian Civil Service, Magis- 
trate of Ponambong. 

Joan Christenson, his wife. 

Major Walter Smith, Indian Medical Service. 

Mary Smith, his wife. 

George Stephen, Agent of the Windsor Steamship 
Company. 

Lesley Stephen, his wife. 

Patrick O’Reilly, Inspector-General of Police. 

His Excellency The Governor. 

John Thornton, Indian Civil Service, Private 
Secretary. 

Captain Adderley, A.D.C. 

Thursoe Wilson, District Superintendent of Police, 
Ponambong. 

Gerald Crossley, Assistant Superintendent of 
“Police. 

Rai Bahadur Tincowrie Mono, Marwari Money- 
lender and Capitalist. 

Babu Protap Roy, the leading Zemindar of 
Ponambong. 

Captain Dunne, Indian Army. 

Issur Chunder, Barrister-at-Law. 

Murray Belper, Principal of Ponambong College. 


Gurkhas, bearers, khitmutgars, police, orderlies, 
lawyers, citizens, assassins, etc. 


WHAT HAPPENED LAST WEEK 


O'Reilly, the Inspector General of Police, persuades His 
Excellency the Governor to give him a free hand in 
bringing to book the Terrorist gang behind the murder of 
Christenson, Magistrate of Ponambong. His Excellency 
calls a meeting of leading townsmen. 

ACT 3, SCENE 1 
TWENTY-FOUR Hours LATER 

The drawing-room as in Act II, except that the larger 
half of the room is filled with cane arm chairs in rows 
(about 20 of them altogether). These reach back to the 
door L. In the C are the Chesterfield and one or two 
occasional chairs facing (R) a writing table with ink, 
pens, etc., and with an important looking armchair 
behind it. Obviously the room has been arranged for a 
meeting. The time is a quarter to four p.m. 

Captain Adderley, A.D.C. (still in uniform) is sprawl- 
ing on the Chesterfield, watching Thornton, Private Sec- 
retary, who is arranging a blotting pad, papers, etc., on 


the writing table. Then he rises and supports the mantel 
piece. 


ADDERLEY : I say, have you any idea of what 
O'Reilly is up to? 

THORNTON : Not the smallest, but I don’t 
mind betting that it’s something weird; and what 
makes it weirder is that H.E. is evidently in it. 

ADDERLEY: That was pretty clear yester- 
day afternoon. I can’t make H.E. out. He’s got 
fever, and ought to have put off this infernal meet- 
ing, but he’s dressing now, and all he’ll admit 
is that he may be down late. And we are flying 
back to the capital to-night ! 

THORNTON : Where is O’Reilly ? 

ADDERLEY: The easier question would be 
—where isn’t he? 


THORNTON : He’s got his battalion of Gurkha 
police all right? 

ADDERLEY: Lord, yes, and has them 
sprinkled neatly all over Ponambong—a Gurkha 
to every five or six houses. If the good people 
of Ponambong are happy about it, I’m no judge 
of facial expression. 

THORNTON: It’s what should have been 
done ages ago, of course, but H.E. was terrified 
about what Whitehall would say—‘‘ Sir—I have 
the honour to point out that to quarter a regiment 
of rough hillmen upon the inoffensive citizens of 
Ponambong must greatly prejudice the prospects 
of the new Reform Bill,’’ etc., etc. 

ADDERLEY : I don’t know about “‘ inoffen- 
Sive citizens,’ but ‘‘ rough hillmen ’’ just about 
hits the mark. I saw one Gurkha prodding a 
beefy Babu with his bayonet in the friendliest 
manner. The gesture was not reciprocated. The 
Babu legged it as hard as he could. 

THORNTON : It is a change from yesterday, 
isn’t it? That’s what O’Reilly was playing for 
when he cornered the Governor yesterday. So 
far, so good. But he has more up his sleeve, I'll 
bet. Is he coming to this meeting ? 

ADDERLEY : I don’t know. If he does, he’s 
as likely as not to be disguised as a Khitmutgar— 
or a vakil. 

Enter L. Thursoe Wilson, District Superintendent of 
Police and Gerald Crossley, the Assistant Superintendent. 
Wilson is in the regulation white uniform, with medals 
and black sword belt. You couldn’t tell him from a 
soldier. Asa matter of fact he has been through Sand- 
hurst, and his medals show that he has fought in the 
Great War. Crossley is similarly in uniform but without 
medals. He is too young to have fought. 

WILSON : ’Afternoon, Thorny. You're goin’ 
to have a lively meetin’, I hear. 

THORNTON : Have you got plenty of police 
about ? 

WILSON : A round dozen. Enough, provided 
there isn’t a rebel raid. 

ADDERLEY: Ah! Perhaps one of you two 
policemen can tell us where O’ Reilly is. 

WILSON : Haven’t seen him all day. 

ADDERLEY : None of us have. 

Wilson goes out with Crossley at the door back stage. 

Enter from the door L Major Smith, George Stephen 
and Murray Belper. Smith is in white uniform with 
sword. The other two are in pattern cotton suits. 
Adderley comes more*or less to attention. 

SMITH: ‘Afternoon, Adderly. How do, 
Thornton ? 

His salutation is returned. 

SMITH: Do you know Mr. Stephen, Mr. 
Belper ? 


Thornton comes forward and shakes hands. Adderley 
salutes. 


SMITH: Well, Thorny, it’s been a great idea, 
the Governor coming down. I take it the regiment 
of Gurkhas is the first result ? 
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THORNTON: Er—yes, oh, yes. 
STEPHEN: The difference’ it has made is 
simply amazing. . This morning, for the first.time 
for months, no one abused me or threw stones as 
I drove down to office. On the contrary, the hoi 
poiloi were all smiles, and the shopkeepers in the 
bazaar almost threw bouquets at me. A little 
more, and they’ll be eating out of my hand. 
SMITH: It’s the old story. Treat these people 
kindly, as we’ve been doing all this time, and 
they'll despise you for your weakness. Hand 
them a welt or two and they not only respect you, 
but positively begin to like you. Take off the 
gloves and give them the biggest hiding you can 
spare the time for, and they’ll fall down and wor- 
ship you. 
THORNTON (smiling): Come, 
mustn’t air these views in uniform. 
SMITH (bitterly): No, curse it, the King’s 
uniform has become a badge of servitude—unless 
there happens to be a Gurkha inside it ! 
STEPHEN: There is one lot of people. who 
don’t appreciate roughness as much as you say. 
SMITH: You mean the lawyers? 
STEPHEN: I do. I hear they are going to 
raise Cain at this meeting. They’ve already sent 
off wires to the Viceroy, the Secretary of State, 
the Prime Minister and Sir Stafford Cripps. 
SMITH: I daresay. And I’ve no doubt White- 
hall will order the immediate withdrawal of the 
military police. 
BELPER: Where is O'Reilly? 


Major, we 


SPORTEX 


The “CHAMPION” of Cloths 
The Cloth for “CHAMPIONS 3 


WHAT IS SPORTEX ? 


SPORTEX, a product of Scotland, by its special 
construction, is the hardest. wearing 
tweed obtainable. 


SPORTEX is therefore the ideal cloth for 
Sporting clothes and all out-door 
garments subjected to hard wear. 


SPORTEX has the registered name woven on 
the selvedge of the cloth to protect 
against imitators. 


SPORTEX is made in one quality only—the 
; but there a and 
designs to select from. 


SPORTEX is obtainable through high-grade 
bespoke tailors only—and is not in 
a hands of the ready-to-wear 
trace. 


ADDERLEY: Oh, nosing round somewhere, 
I expect. 

BELPER: I made sure he would be here. 
Isn’t he staying here? 

THORNTON: Yes. He’ll probably turn up 
to the meeting; but I’ve no doubt at a thoroughly 
unexpected time and in a totally unexpected 
manner. 

SMITH: It’ll certainly be unexpected. I saw 
him an hour ago. He was pushing his car as hard 
as he could go towards Angurmati; just waved to 
me as he went by. 

STEPHEN: Angurmati? That’s the best part 
of fifty miles away. What’s taking him there? 

SMITH: There was no time for conversation, 
but Angurmati is the first stop on that road. 

ADDERLEY : This is a damned nuisance. I 
was hoping he’d be here to keep the meeting in 


order. And from what people say, it’s going to 
be a handful. 


The conversation is interrupted by the entrance of two 
Indian pleaders, or muktears, with the flat hats, black 
cotton achkans or coats and brown shoes associated with 
this class. They come in L, the door being opened for 
them by an orderly. They are talking loudly in a mixture 
of vernacular and English. They take no notice of the 
Englishmen, but seat themselves in the very middle of 
the chairs arranged for the meeting. Adderley goes up 
to them. 

ADDERLEY (courteously): Won’t you come 
further forward, gentlemen ? 

ONE OF THEM (brusquely) : 


No, we shall 
stay where we are. 


Adderley shrugs his shoulders and retires. He raises 
his eyebrows at Thornton as he comes back to the group. 


ADDERLEY (as he comes up to it) : What did 
I tell you? 

STEPHEN : 
chaps stand it. 

ADDERLEY : All in the day’s work, my dear 
fellow. An A.D.C. has to grin and bear it. But 
sometimes I’d give anything to be on patrol duty 
against these people, with a troop of. Pathans 
behind me. 

STEPHEN: Cheer up! 
chance some day. 

ADDERLEY : Don’t! 
for them! 


I sometimes wonder how you 


You may get your 


You’ll make me sorry 


The door opens again and is held open, while more 
people, all men, enter. Most of the newcomers are 
Indians, lawyers, dressed like the first two, but others, 
such as Tincowrie Mono and Protap Roy wear the flowing 
silks of the old-fashioned Indian, while one or two are got 
up in well cut European dress. There are perhaps half 
a dozen Englishmen. These, with Smith, Stephen and 
Belper, sit in the second row of seats. 


One of the first Indians to arrive is Issur Chunder, in 
black alpaca coat and waistcoat, white trousers and at his 
neck the white bands which denote the barrister or advo- 
cate. His expression is truculent and on entering the 
room he comes straight up to Thornton, addressing him 
with the uneasy familiarity displayed by many Indians 
in social intercourse with Europeans, He speaks with 
the fluency gained at Oxford and the Inner Temple. 
During the conversation more and more men crowd into 
the room, and by the time it is over practically all the 
chairs are occupied. There is a buzz of conversation as a 
background. 


CHUNDER: Look here, Thornton, what do 
you mean by bringing in these Gurkhas? 
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THORNTON (raising his eyebrows): What do 
I mean ? 

CHUNDER: Well, what does the Governor 
mean by it? Is that the message he has for us? 
Is this the way to conciliate public opinion ? 

THORNTON (innocently): Why, what is the 
matter ? 

CHUNDER: Matter! Don’t you know that 
these fellows are behaving like savages? They are 
insulting our peaceful citizens, wounding and 
half-killing some of them, outraging their 
women—— 


THORNTON: Are you sure of that? 
CHUNDER: Hundreds of people are ready to 


swear to it. 
THORNTON: Ah! That’s another matter. 


CHUNDER: Do you suggest that hundreds of 
our men would swear falsely to the desecration of 
their women ? 


THORNTON : Well, you ought to know. 


CHUNDER: Mr. Thornton, let me tell you 
that there is a limit to our patience, and that your 
Government has very nearly reached it. 

He speaks so loudly that most of the people in the 
room have begun to listen, the Indians with undisguised 
approval, 

THORNTON (his patience finally exhausted) : 
Sit down Chunder (pushes him on to the Chester- 
field, on which he sits down with some suddenness. 
Then, to Adderley) This does look like being a 
fairly lively meeting. As we all seem to be here, 
Adderley, will you be kind enough to inform His 
Excellency ? 

Adderley goes out L, closing the door. Thornton, rais- 
ing his voice addresses the meeting, and the buzz is 
hushed for a moment. 

THORNTON : Gentlemen, I feel I ought to let 
you know that His Excellency is suffering from 
fever, and is presiding over this meeting at great 
personal inconvenience. I trust you will be good 
enough to make things as easy as possible for 
him. 

A PLEADER (half rising from his seat in the 
middle of the room; he is the same gentleman who 
responded so cavalierly to Adderley’s invitation) : 
That must depend upon how His Excellency treats 
us. We insist on the immediate withdrawal of the 
Gurkhas. 

There is loud applause at this, which subsides just as 


the door L is opened, and Addérly, entering, announces 
in his formal voice 


“THE INSPECTOR GENERAL OF THE 
POLICE! ”’ 


The whole company has risen in anticipation of greet- 
ing the Governor, and most of those present crane their 
necks half expecting His Excellency to follow the new 
arrival. O’Reilly, however, comes in alone, in uniform, 
Attended by Adderley he makes a slow and dignified 
progress from the door to the table, takes the chair and 
sits down. There is an audible gasp of consternation from 
the Indians, and Thornton, who has risen with the 
others, and still stands by the side of the chair, stares at 
him in bewilderment. There is a.sudden resumption of 
seats, the Indians glancing at each other furtively. 
O’Reilly, still seated, turns to Thornton with a grim and 
inscrutable greeting. 


(To be continued) 


MOTORING 


THE FIVE-YEAR ROAD PLAN 


By Sefton Cummings 


PEAKING at Birmingham, Mr. Hore Belisha 
has announced what he describes as a five 
years’ road plan. However unfortunate the 
appellation, it is, at least, worth considering care- 
fully as being the first indication the Minister 
has made that he has the question of dangerous 
roads in hand. 

It will be remembered that last week I com- 
mented strongly on the fact that Mr. Belisha, 
with all the publicity he has focussed on to his 
beacons, had said singularly little about dangerous 
roads.. I see no reason now why I should not 
assume that this complicated problem had been 
occupying his mind, but that a considered plan 
had not been decided upon at the time I wrote. 


Let us see exactly what the Minister proposes 
to do. In the first place he promises to 
** eliminate all those weak bridges in the posses- 
sion of railway and other statutory owners which 
most seriously limit the free flow of traffic.”’ 


This is admirable so far as industry is con- 
cerned. Our favourite circus will be able to 
travel by the shortest route and those veritable 
juggernauts in the shape of lorries will be able to 
invade the privacy of our country lanes. But, so 
far as the motorist is concerned, I really do not 
see how he will benefit. 


Valuable Space 

The next grandiloquent item on the programme 
is, ‘*- Providing dual carriage ways, footpaths, and 
cycling tracks.’” This, in many cases will be 
justified ; on the other hand it may easily be over- 
done. There is one aspect which seems to have 
been universally overlooked—that roads take up 
space which is often valuable. 

One of Mr. Belisha’s proposals, to increase the 
allocations to unclassified rural areas for the 
benefit of the agricultural community will be of 
real service provided—and I am very sceptical 
about this—the authorities realise that it is the 
agricultural community they mean to benefit. 

If, however, the result is going to be that a 
number of lanes, hitherto rough, yet safe for horse 
traffic, are going to be tarred, then the sooner 
Mr. Belisha drops this part of his plan the better. 
A bumpy road is little or no hindrance to agri- 
culture; a slippery one definitely is. 

Improvements which should make for greater 
safety are the reduction of excessive camber, a 
cause of a good many accidents, and removing 
blind corners. To this is added a most ministerial 
phrase, ‘‘ circumventing the danger at cross 
roads.’” No mention, however, is made of 
eliminating slippery surfaces. 

Now at cross roads many fatal accidents have 
taken place, though I have never been able to 
understand why, and the same reasoning applies 
to blind corners. I should have thought the 
danger too obvious for motorists to take any risks. 
But it is on the innocent-looking yet treacherous 
road that most fatalities occur, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Youth at the Helm—Wavertree's Chance 


S's, May I express my sincere agreement with Lady 
“Houston's clarion call for courage. Courage is Mr. 
Randolph Churchill’s claim to Conservative support, for 
he is the first candidate in a by-election since Sir Roger 
Keyes was returned at Portsmouth who has dared to tell 
the truth and shame the devil. Whining and sentimental 
pacifism can never really persuade this people, The 
young men who say they would rather die than fight do 
not know what they are talking about. Even the worm 
turns. AN OXPORD CONSERVATIVE, 
Oriel Street, Oxford, 


What Might Have Happened 

SIR,—Lady Houston is right when she warns our 
youth that foolish pacifism simply means fighting. for 
some conquering enemy. 

Ii Germany had beaten us in the War, the whole 
country would be slaving for Germany with never a hope 
of liberty and we should have had to fight Germany's 
battles as surely as Hyngarians and Bohemians had to 
fight in a canse with which they had no sympathy in the 
Great War. The lessons of history are too casily 
forgotten. C. RICHARDSON. 
Reigate. 


Straight and Sound Talk 

SIR,—I was delighted to read Lady Houston's vigor- 
ously worded article supporting Mr. Randolph Church- 
ill’s challenge to the so-called National Government in 
the Wavertree by-election. 

One could only wish that there were more young men 
of Randolph Churchill's courage and sound sense. 

Lady Homston’s straight talk to those other young men 
who are so anxious to proclaim their anxiety not to 
fight for their country is just the kind of frank speech 
that is meaded im these over-sentimental days. Would 
that there were more people to speak so frankly and fear- 
lessly at this time. 

Meanwhile one can only hope that Randolph Churchill's 
bold championship of the mght cause will receive the 
support it deserves C. Morcan. 
. 


Battle-cry for a New Revolt 

SIR,—Lady Homston’s challenging article, ‘‘ Youth at 
the Helm,” os a battle cry that may sound like a death- 
kmel] to the Comserwative Central Office. With her sup- 
port, coupled with that of the powerful India Defence 
League, 1s it too much to hope that a new revolt against 
tthe “ Give Qur Empire Away’? Government may be suc- 
vessiully launched by the electorate of Wavertree ? 

Randolph Churchill represents the opinion of the 
majorty of young people who take an interest in 
polttacs—gquite 2 comsiderable mumber, I can assure you. 
One amd all, we are completely fed up with the antics of 
The Empire is our heritage, 


Ramsay MacDonald amd Co 
@ ttmst hamded dowm to us. Is it to be flung away by a 
hamdliixnl of semile, plotting politiciams, and this in the 
year of our Kiamg-Emperor’s Jubilee ? 
Wavertree cam give the amswer—a thunderons No!” 
James Core. 
Old Noah, Comrey Island, Essex. 


Giving the Show Away 

SIR,—How night Mr. Rendolph Churchill is in saying 
tthe Government heave no mandate from the people to foist 
sunvender an Imdaa on ms as Showm by yesterday’s issue of 
tthe Tiaues 

This Govermment auouthpiece stated, “The position of 
Pathament im segard to the India Bill is most unusual. 
The Joumt Comanatiee, on whose report it was based, was 
set up by Lords and Commons. The report of the Com- 
amaittee was avbmatied to both Houses and approved in 
xesolutions which wexe 2 mendete to the Government to 
present the Bill published last week. There has heen no 
mecemt case in which Ferliement hes so disectly con- 
trolled the initiation of legislation.’ 


The Sunday Times has here hit the nail exactly on the 
head and has given the whole show away. To say that 
the approval of a packed house, the majority of which 
voted under instructions from the Government whips, 
gives the Government a mandate is too ridiculous to need 
further comment, and this newspaper's statement that 
there has been no recent case where Parliament—meaning 
a collection of dragooned demi-Conservatives—has so 
directly controlled the initiation of important legislation 
is only too true ! D.L. 


Real versus Synthetic Conservatism 


SIR,—If true Conservatism, for which Mr. Randolph 
Churchill is contending and for which the electorate 
voted at the last General Election, should triumph it will 
be the means of enabling the Conservative Party to find 
its soul again, 

The synthetic Conservatism, for all too long pro- 
pounded by Mr. Baldwin, connotes internationalism and 
defeatism, with inadequacy in the maintenance intact of 
the Empire including India, in defensive armaments, and 
in tariffs. 

Mr. Baldwin on two previous occasions has gone to the 
country with a more or less constructive programme; on 
both occasions these programmes have been dishonoured 
by administrative reversions to counterfeit Conservatism, 

In other words, after posing as a_ true Conservative 
leader he has ceased to represent the opinions of the 
Conservative electorate which gave him office. The 
electorate has become disgusted and disgruntled at the 
betrayal to the extent of mass abstention from voting, 
with the result that the Socialists have obtained office. 

It is doubtful if Socialism would ever have seen the 
light of day at Westminster if true Conservatism had 
been implemented by Mr. Baldwin in accordance with 
his platform undertakings. One has only to go back to 
the General Election of 1924 when Mr. Baldwin pledged 
himself on a dozen platforms to safeguard the «basic 
industries excepting Agriculture; to enjoin rigid 
economy ; and to give ‘effective assistance” to Agricult- 
ure. Asa result of these pledges the Conservative Party 
came back with a majority of over 200. 


Indolence and Inertia 


Immediately, and having attained office, Mr. Baldwin 
dishonoured these pledges during five years of indolence 
and inertia. 

After this wasted period the General Election of 1929 
found Mr. Baldwin apparently so pleased with what he 
had not done that he opined that the Conservative Party 
would again come back with a majority. 

He was, however, justly defeated and this was due to 
the abstention from voting of two millions of Conserva- 
tive electors, who were disgusted with his five years of 
pledge-breaking laziness and who refused to cross the 
toad to vote again for him. 

Exactly the same thing will happen at the next General 
Election and for the same reasons. The Conservative 
electorate, the largest body of voters, as was demon- 
strated at the last General Election, will never tolerate 
synthetic Conservatism, and that Mr. Baldwin knows 
nothing else than this is proved by his recent assertion 
that the old, otherwise true and honest, Conservatism is 
unsuited to political conditions to-day. 

He might have added that the real Conservative faith 
is unspited to the assimilation of Socialism, internation- 
alism and mass bribery. 

The Conservative electorate will always vote for candi- 
dates like Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, who said at North 
Portsmouth that he refused to make promises to any sec- 
tion or class in order to gain votes. 

Mr. Randolph Charchill’s policy is that for which the 
electorate voted in 1931, and which has been dishonoured 
by an aggregation of synthetic Conservatives, decrepit 
Liberals and discredited Socialists in the Cabinet of a 
Government, which calls itself ‘‘ National,’ but which 
has long since lost caste among all true Conservatives. 

Puitip H, Bayer, 
58, Welbeck Street, London, W.1, 
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The Legion Scandal 


IR,—Ex-Service men will be grateful to you for 

publishing ‘‘ Watsonian’s’’’ letter in your issue of 
January 26th. 

Now that you have taken up the cudgels, we may hope 
that the inquiry which was to have been held in Scotland 
in June last will be no longer postponed. 

roe the complete list of charges has not been 
published, it is common knowledge that two of the 
inost important matters to be discussed by the Commit- 
tee of inquiry ate :— 

1. Lord Haddington’s resignation from the chair- 

matship. 

2. The sudden resignation of E. F. VPinnington, of 
Carrick Castle, from the editorship of the British 
Legion Scottish ‘ Journal.” 

All sorts of rumours are abroad, and you will be doing 
the Legion and all ex-Service men an inestimable service 
if you will urge the Executive to hold the inquiry with- 
out further delay. CAMERONIAN. 
Renfrewshire. 


The Delayed Inquiry 

SIR,—I was very glad to see that one of your corres- 
pondents has at last called attention to the exorbitant 
delay in holding the inquiry into Legion affairs in Scot- 
land which the National Executive Council unanimously 
considered imperative over seven months ago. 

The reasons for the delay, of course, are obvious. 
Those concerned in the ‘“‘ grave charges ’’ to which your 
correspondent refers are no doubt feeling much too 
uncomfortable to press for an inquiry which would 
expose their incompetence—to use no stronger a term. 

The ‘ Journal ’’ contract in itself is a discredit to the 
Legion and the parties responsible for entering into it. 
Why the Legion in Scotland, before participating in the 
profits from the ‘‘ Journal,’ should contract to allow a 
London firm a profit of £3,000 a year, is a mystery that 
should be probed at the earliest possible moment. There 
will be something akin to a revolution if it isn’t. 


SERVICE Not SELF. 
Glasgow. 


The Subservient League 


SIR,—After reading the article in your issue of Janu- 
ary 15th, which revealed once more the subservience of 
the Legion to Whitehall, it seems to me that it is utterly 
useless as an organisation to fight for ex-Service men. 

It is difficult to use temperate language in referring to 
the incident described. What right had these so called 
leaders to humiliate and debase the ex-Service cause by 
going hat-in-hand to ask the consent of a member of the 
Government before they took perfectly legitimate steps 
to carry out the instructions given by the rank and file ? 

There must indeed be wheels within wheels in this 
organisation. When will the eyes of members be suffi- 
ciently opened to see how they are consistently 
hoodwinked. Imris Hart. 


“The Chairman’s Fund” 

SIR,—I am anxious to know what is done with the 
money paid annually into the Chairman's Fund, 

According to the official statement quoted by your 
Special Correspondent this was formed originally by 
money given to Earl Haig to meet calla which could not 
legitimately be met from the Poppy Fund, 

What are these calls? 


Moreover, as the Fund is renewed from year to year 
with Poppy Day money how can a paper tranafer make 
expenditure which ia illegitimate under one heading 
legitimate under another? 


May the public have the facta or is thia another of 
General Maurice's non-existent seereta ? 


J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Lady Houston’s Christmas Message 


Dear Lapy HovwstTon, 


Thank you so much for your wonderful Christmas 
Greeting, contained in Saturday Review for December 
22nd. That Review makes a delightful Christmas num- 
ber, but your message is easily the outstanding item of 
a real good number. 


A person would be dead indeed, whose heart is not 
stirred by such a touching appeal. To exiles overseas 
with no immediate prospect of sceing the Old Homeland, 
that message speaks with special pathos. And the power 
of united and corporate prayer is infinite. 

Yours with grateful appreciation 

R. L. Jotxsen 
Constance, Saskatchewan. 


Soviet Timber Imports 

SIR,—The juggle with the Soviet over the revival of 
the “‘ full clause ”’ in its contract with the British pur- 
chasers must make Canada and our Colonial timber pro- 
ducers ‘‘ think furiously.” 

Our exporting Dominions and Colonies have at great 
trouble and expense adapted their timber for export to 
British specifications and they pay their workers good 
wages. 

It must be despairing for them to compete against 
Soviet timber mainly produced by political prisoners, in 
many cases in such conditions as to make the workers’ 
existence a hell upon earth. 

One often wonders whether British importers have any 
sctuples or qualms of conscience when importing Soviet 
timber produced at such a cost im human misery because 
it is slightly cheaper than timber produced in the 
British Empire. 

“* FarRpiay.” 
Haslemere, Surrey. 


Who is Responsible for the Peace Ballot ? 

SIR,—The Peace Ballot is now being canvassed for in 
Scotland. 

A Green and a Blue Paper were with difficulty obtamed 
by me, and what strikes me as the most extraordinary 
thing, is, that though this Peace Ballot professes to be 
run under the League of Nations Union, ue mention of 
this appears on the Green Paper at all, nor are any of 
the members of the National Declaration mentioned ! 

The questions asked in this Green Paper have been 
under the consideration of the statesmen of the world 
since 1918, so is it likely that a Ballot of the population 
would be of any real value ? 

Why, too, shold the National Declaration Committee 
want direct answers “ Yes” or “No” to intricate 
problems ? 


They apparently referred their questions to the League 
of Nations Union itself and im this Blue Paper (which I 
regret to say has often not beem sent out), the Executive 


* Committee of the Union criticise the Green Paper and tell 


them distinctly that the answers require most careful 
thought to be of any use and that a direct answer “* Yes ” 
or “* No,” is impossible in 3 out of the 3 questions ! 

Is the Declaration Committee, of which we know 
nothing, working under the Aidden and of some 
Members of the Government, trving to get a vote on 
something they are afraid of im their policy, and 
having got this so-called “ Vote,” can ture round and 
say, “Oh! vou voted for this? ” 

It looks uncommonly like it: otherwise why the direct 
answers, Yes or No? 

What makes war? Jealousy and lear Noone wants 
war, least of all those who have taken part im one. 
Kvervone wants Peace, Dut this Peace Ballot ia uot the 
way to go about it, 

lf a country is strong enough to “ Defend itself, 
neo one will attack her! 

The League of Nations will sever stop a war if a mation 
in determined to have one. LOB 
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The Best of all ’’ 


Well matured and a stimulant 


of great medicinal value 


150/- per dozen 
12/6 ,, bottle 


4 A Selection of Choice Wines 


at. moderate prices 


Per Doz. 
Bots. 
Fine Ruby ay 64/- 
Superior, ‘Fall Bodied, Fruity 
Delicious Tawny of Great Age 100/- 
Sherries 
j Perfecto Choice” Golden 
Choice Nut Brown, very attractive 78/- 
Clarets 
Margaux 48/- 
Chat Haut Milon, Grand Vin. ie ... 1924 60/- 
Do. d'Issan 1920 60/- 
Do. Léoville Barton 1920 66/- 
Do. Smith Haut Lafitte, Grand Vin 1920 72/- 
Do. Brane Cantenac, Grand Vin. ... 1920 178/- 
Do. Haut Brion, Grand Vin. ... ... 1924 94/- 
Do. Margaux, Grand Vin, 1924 94/- 
Champagne: 


Royal Cuvée, Extra Dry, Specially recommended 114/- 


White Bordeaux Wines 


Do. Delicate Wine, Dy 
Burgundies, Red 
Beaune Supérieur, Soft Wine... 19296 48/- 
Pommard 1923 64/- 
Pull Bodied Wine 1923 60/- 
Corton, Choice Wine 1923 172/- 
Vosne Rémanée 19238 178/- 
Hocks 
Riidesheim .. 1999 64/- 
Hochheim Neuberg ... ... 1929 68/- 
Steinberg .. 1921 112/- 
Renenthaler Berg Auslese 194/- 
Moselles 
Winningen .. 1925 68/- 
Berncasteler Graben 1929 66/- 
Scharzhofberger Auslese ... 1925 110/- 


Of most of these wines, half-bottles are ‘eee at 
usual prices. For tasting purposes a@ case assorted 
Wines and Spirits can obtained at dozen rates. 


Carriage paid by goods train 


Please write for Full Wine List which -also gives 
prices of Vintage Ports and Vintage Champagnes. 


Rutherford & Kap | 


WINE MERCHANTS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Masesty Kino Georce V. 


12 & 13, Norris Street, 
Haymarket, London, S.W.1 


Also at 120 George Street, Edinburgh, 2 
Dreadnought House, 123 Snow Hill, a, é 
and 36, St. John Street, P 


DREADNOUGHT 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
THREE MASTERPIECES 


Reviewed by Herbert Hughes 


VEN in these days when superlatives are so 
much tossed about in publishers’ announce- 
ments one need not hesitate to describe as 

masterpieces at least three of the works that have 
just arrived from H.M.V. In two of the three 
cases—the Mozart Symphony in E flat (K 543) and 
the Schubert Quartet in A Minor (Op. 29)—the 
matter has been decided by generations of music- 
lovers; in the third—Glazounov’s Violin Concerto 
in A minor (Op. 82)—the decision is unlikely to be 
long deferred. The Mozart, which is complete on 
three discs (DB 2258-60), has been played by the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under the baton of 
Bruno Walter, the latter’s second recording for 
the Gramophone Company. He would be a 
captious fellow indeed who had any fault to find 
with this triumphant achievement; in expressive- 


. ness of phrasing, in dynamic balance it is a joy, 


and J trust Herr Walter has duly doffed his hat to 
Dr. Adrian Boult and his colleagues for the way 
in which the string players can combine speed with 
clarity and precision. The Schubert has been 
recorded by the Budapest String Quartet on four 
discs (DB 2224-7) and is another triumph for 
everybody concerned. 


A Quaint Thought 


This, it may be remembered, was the first of the 
composer’s great quartets, and (with the Octet) 
was regarded by Schubert himself in the nature of 
a study for the big C Major Symphony. It is 
issued in album form, and it is a quaint thought 
that the author of the brochure which goes with it 
should appear to deprecate the existing popularity 
of the melody which is the principal subject of the 
Andante. ‘ The tune with which this movement 
opens is,’? he writes, ‘‘ rather too well known, 
both in its original place in the ‘ Rosamunde’ 
music and in the pianoforte arrangement which we 
have all played at some time or another.”’ 

As to the Glazounov work, there are, no doubt, 
a number of severe people who will complain that 
this composer, like Tchaikovsky, is a little inclined 
to wear his heart on his sleeve. For my part I 
don’t care—if it’s a good heart and a good sleeve. 
Glazounov is a good technician if not wildly 
original, and the recording of this Concerto by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under John 
Barbirolli, with Jascha Heifetz as soloist, is pretty 
certain to gain him more adherents in this country. 
This is issued on three discs (DB 2196-8) with the 
same composer’s ‘‘ Meditation ’’ on the sixth side. 


I have just space to mention two more discs 
worth noting: a 12 inch Decca (CA 8191) upon 
which Elizabeth Ohms, of the Munich Opera, has 
recorded Wagner’s ‘‘ Dreams”’ and ‘“ Grief ”’ 
with superb orchestral accompaniment, and a 
10 inch H.M.V. (DA 1396) where you will find 
McCormack singing two Irish songs—‘‘ Terence’s 
Farewell to Kathleen '’ and ‘‘ The Dawning of 
the Day ’’—in his own inimitable fashion with 


Edwin Schneider at the piano, 
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MUSIC NOTES CINEMA 
A SOVIET SYMPHONY A GLIMPSE OF CHOPIN 
By Herbert Hughes By Mark Forrest 


A FEW years ago an English composer, who 
had been flirting a little with Labour 
politics, went on a visit to Moscow and brought 
back some songs in his suit-case, songs written by 
composers of the Soviet régime. He then pro- 
ceeded to give a public lecture-recital at which he 
described the writers as having been ‘‘ inspired ”’ 
by the Revolution. I don’t think I have ever 
heard of a thinner thesis or listened to a more 
unconvincing demonstration. 

Revolutions don’t make composers. Good com- 
posers are Creative artists by the grace within them ; 
and if some have happened to draw inspiration 
from revolutionary subjects—like the consumptive 
Chopin with his ‘‘ Revolutionary’? Etude—the 
fact is purely an incident of output, and of no more 
significance in itself than if the inspiration had 
been drawn from the Apocalypse or the wars of 
Hannibal. 

One would have thought that the foolishness of 
such a misconception of the artist’s business could 
hardly be repeated in intelligent circles, yet at 
Queen’s Hall a few evenings ago, we had an 
example of it on a grandiose scale when Albert 
Coates conducted the first performance here of a 
Symphony by Yuri Shaporin, said to be ‘‘ the out- 
standing composer of Soviet Russia.’’ Here was 
a work which we were told won the prize in a com- 
petition for a symphonic work to celebrate the 
fifteenth anniversary of the Russian revolution, 
and was first performed last year in Moscow. 
According to the Izvestia, a Soviet composer is 
one who is “ trying to create a monumental style 
in modern music,” the word monumental standing 
for something closely identified with ‘‘ the con- 
struction of a society which recognises no differ- 
ences of class.’’ This may be first-class Soviet 
sense, but in so far as it is supposed to apply to 
the gentle art of music, it means precisely nothing. 

Mr. Shaporin’s Symphony was an energetic 
affair, with a lot of decent workmanship in it, a 
monument to its composer’s industry and its com- 
poser’s faith, but to what else? Did anyone inside 
or outside of that B.B,C. Symphony Orchestra 
know? Could Mr. Coates, the most eloquent 
spokesman of the modern Russians, make out a 
convincing case for such a work? I doubt it. 


This (to me) unmonumental thing was in four 
parts, bearing the semi-programmatic titles of 
Past Events,’’ ‘‘ Dance,’’ Lullaby,”’ and 
Campaign,” the orchestra being reinforced by a 
chorus. It was intended to be a “ lyrico-epic 
narrative of the great October revolution rendered 
on the scale of an impressive fresco,’’ or as 
another Russian writer put it, ‘‘ a lyrico-epic 
narration of the civil war, songs of victory in the 
erection of the Socialist State, the transformation 
in the mental outlook of the participants.” As 
one listened one realised that, so far from being 
music with a new message, it was well-mannered 
music of the post-Borodin period, the excitement of 


revolution being controlled within decent academic 


tules, 


HAT most comfortable of cinemas, the 
Curzon, has replaced Remous with a Sonores 
Tobis production, Farewell, which is founded on 
the early life of Chopin. The producers are care- 
ful to lay claim to no great measure of historical 
accuracy which spikes the guns of anyone who 
wants to take the picture too seriously, but there 
is one criticism which must be made. 

It is not the least use dragging in big personali- 
ties like Dumas, Victor Hugo and Balzac and 
giving them nothing whatever to say or do. It 
may be that they, together with de Musset and 
George Sand, did attend Chopin’s first recital in 
Paris—not out of regard for Chopin but in order 
to show that their sympathies were with Poland, 
the country of his birth, in its struggle for liberty ; 
whether they did so or not doesn’t really matter, 
but if they are made to do so, then they must not 
be allowed to lie around like a lot of fish out of 
water. 

To create the illusion of a great canvas and then 
to show only a sampler is foolish; when the scene 
could perfectly well have been enacted without any 
of the three of them, it is worse. 


From Failure to Success 


The date of this episode in Chopin’s life is round 
and about 1830 when, according to the script, 
Constantia Gladkowska sacrifices her love for him 
momentarily and bids him go to Vienna rather 
than remain with her in Warsaw; her object being 
to remove him from Poland before the revolution 
begins. Chopin thinks her faithless, but his 
dejected mood does not last very long, for, on his 
arrival in Paris, he captures the heart of George 
Sand. With her influence and that of Lizst he 
turns failure into success, and we see him in the 
end leaving for Majorca, not with Constantia, who 
has come to Paris to explain the reason for her 
apparent heartlessness, but with George Sand, to 
whom he owes his triumphant start. 

The tale is artless enough, but those who care 
for Chopin’s music will find plenty to occupy their 
ears, since the picture is little more than an excuse 
to produce as much of it as possible. Jean Servais 
makes a picturesque Chopin and manages to con- 
vey something of the ardour of the patriotism 
which coursed through his veins as strongly as 
music throbbed through his brain. Lucienne Le 
Marchand has the difficult rdle of George Sand. 
At times she looks amazingly like that remarkable 
woman and, whenever she is on the screen, the 
film becomes more lively; still, I’m afraid it would 
be rather a ponderous business if it were not for 
the music. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 


WILLY FORST’S Viennese Sensation of Europe 


“MASKERADE” (a) 
with Paula Wessely. 
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BROADCASTING 


EXCUSE MY GLOVE! | 
By Alan Howland 


ANY people besides myself must have been 
surprised and not a little amused at the 
apologetic attitude recently adopted by the 
B.B.C. For over ten years any complaint about 
the type of programmes broadcast from Savoy 
Hill or Portland Place has been greeted either with 
an official denial of responsibility or a not too 
polite sneer. Nowadays, however, it would seem 
that the B.B.C. has decided to be obsequious 
instead of pontifical. 


I have no intention at the moment of giving a 
considered opinion on the advisability or other- 
wise of allowing Mr. Bernard Shaw to stand on 
his head in front of the microphone on a Sunday. 
I hold no brief for any breach of good taste which 
may occur during a variety performance. Nor 
do I support the theory that Big Ben was not 
allowed to broadcast simply because he had not 
submitted a manuscript in time for it be suitably 
vetted.’ I am merely concerned with the fact 
that the official attitude towards microphonic 
indiscretions is now remorseful whereas it used to 
be disdainful. The iron fist has been amputated, 
and in its place we see the velvet glove. But I am 
not convinced. 


“The B.B.C. Regrets—”’ 


I should like to think that a real change of heart 
had taken place. 1 should like to think that the 
time is not far distant when I may hear the cultured 
voice of the senior announcer saying three times 
a day ‘“‘ The B.B.C. regrets that a particularly 
boring talk was broadcast yesterday by Professor 
X.Y.Z. In future more care will be taken to select 
suitable speakers on subjects of more than minority 
interest.”’ 


Hew nice it would be to listen to a refined 
apology on the subject of the weather forecast. 
““ The B.B.C. regrets that in its weather forecast 
yesterday it was stated that a depression was 
stationary over Iceland. Owing to an unfortunate 
concatination of meteorological. phenonema the 
depression moved off in a north-easterly direction 
while the forecast was being subjected to the usual 
purity test.’ 


One might hear a cinema organist, trembling 
in every diapason, excusing himself for some of 
his more disgusting massacres. It might even be 
necessary to create a Department of Apologies. If 
so, I should like to have the privilege of nominat- 
ing as its first chief, Miss Otis. Unless, of course, 
Sir John Reith would prefer to take the job on 
himself. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the_ 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


THEATRE NOTES 


AN EXCELLENT REVIVAL 


“The Barretts of Wimpole Street ” Piccadilly 
By Rudolf Besier 


HE revival of this play comparatively soon 

after its original production and with several 

changes in the cast is an experiment not altogether 
devoid of risk. 

It was, therefore, most satisfactory to find that 
the Barretts as a family are, if anything, rather 
more vital now than hitherto. This may be due 
to the different interpretation given by Wilfred 
Lawson from that of his predecessor, Cedric 
Hardwicke, of Edward Moulton-Barrett, the head 
of the family. This fresh study of the grim tyrant 
whose obsession bordered upon insanity, fine as 
it was, did not overshadow the excellent perform- 
ances of some of the younger members of the 
family. 

Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies as the ailing daughter, 
Elizabeth, gave of her very best; Marjorie Mars 
endowed Henrietta with all the charm possible in 
a young and lovely ‘woman fighting for her own 
happiness against the wishes of a stern -and 
unreasonable parent. 

I would that Scott Sunderland had convinced 
me more certainly that Robert Browning was a 
dynamic—" electric ’’—personality ; but there was 
no doubt as to the inconsequent and charming 
volubility of the excited and volatile little ‘‘ about- 
to-be-married”’ niece, Bella Hedley, so attractively 
played by Joan’ White. 

Although the production was, perhaps, a little 
slow in parts, it somehow in no wise detracted 
from one’s interest in the destinies of the various 
members of this family in Wimpole Street. 


“ Othello ” The Old Vie. 
Shakespeare 


It is a debatable point whether one should go to 
see enacted plays that one has read and re-read 
until in one’s own mind the characters have 
assuined distinct and unchangeable personalities. 
With the greatest will in the world it is impossible 
to clear one’s mind completely of such concep- 
tions, and it says a good deal for Henry Cass’s 
production of ‘‘ Othello’ at the Old Vic. that in 
one or two instances I was almost willing to dis- 
card old theories for new. 

There are two artists in this company of 
Shakespeare players who invariably give outstand- 
ing performances in the small parts usually 
allotted to them. I mean Morland Graham and 
Cecil Trouncer. As Brabantio and the Duke of 
Venice respectively in ‘‘ Othello ’’ they each added 
considerably to their laurels. 

Maurice Evans, too, as lago, proved once more 
what a good actor he can be, and Abraham Sofaer, 
although perhaps a little too restrained at one 
moment, gave of his very best in the exciting rédle 
of Othello.” 

The settings and costumes, adapted from 
E. McKnight Kauffer’s designs for Ernest 
Milton’s production in 1932, were delightful and 
the music, specially composed by Herbert Menges, 
most effective. C.S. 
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Aeroplanes and Airships 


qu the beginning of aviation there has been 

a sharp cleavage of opinion as to the relative 
merits of the heavier-than-air and the lighter-than- 
air flying machine, and in two new books—‘‘ A 
Million Miles in the Air,’’ by Captain Gordon 
Olley (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) and 
‘“ Airships in Peace and War,”’ by Captain J. A. 
Sinclair (Rich and Cowan, 18s.)—we have 
exponents of the two types expressing their views. 

Captain Olley is one of the greatest of com- 
mercial aeroplane pilots. He was with Imperial 
Airways for many years and then he formed his 
own private charter company. He was one of that 
small band which evolved a new technique of air 
pilotage, the regular air line technique as opposed 
to the aerobatic technique of the war flyers, and his 
attitude towards piloting is well summed up by 
his friend Captain Horsey who says in these 
pages : 
“Do you ask an express train driver whether any- 
thing exciting has happened to him on one of his 
routine runs? Of course, you don’t. Why, therefore, 
imagine that a modern air-line pilot, making his daily 
trips over routes he knows like the palm of his hand, 
is likely to be confronted by a succession of thrills? ”’ 
Why indeed? Yet Captain Olley’s book, ‘‘ A 
Million Miles in the Air’’ hardly seems to bear 
out his friend’s theory or to confirm his own 
attitude towards commercial flying, for it is full 
of adventure and makes good, fast reading. 

One likes particularly Captain Olley’s account of 
the fantastic financier Lowenstein, with his armies 
of secretaries and amazing eccentricities. 


Special Pleading 

From the commercial aeroplane to the airship is 
a farcry. Captain Sinclair is a well informed and 
enthusiastic advocate of the lighter-than-air craft. 
“* Let us try again ’’ is the burden of his argument 
in ‘‘ Airships in Peace and War.”’ 

He makes a good case and marshals his facts with 
industry; but I think that he presents but half of 
the picture when he writes : 

“The airship has been carrying paying loads for 
twenty years—that is, since 1910 and not reckoning the 
war years. During these twenty years there has never 
been a disaster, never an accident, never an injury to 
a passenger, travelling by a commercial, passenger- 
carrying airship.” 

What about the R. 101, thinks the reader? But 
Captain Sinclair says that the R. 101 was not 
a commercial airship. This simply will not do. 
*The R. 101 was expressly built as an experiment 
in commercial airships. 

Another thing is that the passenger-mile basis is 
the only basis upon which the relative safety of 
vehicles can rationally be discussed ; and even then 
it is essential that both types of vehicle shall have 
completed a substantial total of passenger-miles if 
the comparison is to be fair. 

The airship has not completed a total of 
passenger-miles great enough to be directly com- 
parable with those of the aeroplane; and the ex- 
perience we have had with large rigid airships has 
not suggested that they are so safe as aeroplanes. 

An interesting book, but Captain Sinclair, in 
calling for a revival of airships, is espousing a lost 
cause. 


Troubled Europe 


R. GEORGE SLOCOMBE, the well-known 
Foreign Correspondent and Editor, has 
written an important and timely book in “ Crisis 
in Europe’’ (Selwyn & Blount, 10s. 6d.). It 
should be very widely read, not because it con- 
tains anything new as regards the facts presented, 
but because it does present them in such a way 
that their fateful cumulative significance cannot 
fail to be clearly understood by every reader. 


And if this book is not particularly cheerful 
reading—it is, indeed, the very reverse—the fault 
does not lie with Mr. Slocombe, but results, 
unfortunately, from the facts themselves. 


For us the worst thing about it is that 
England, owing to her lack of anything approach- 
ing adequate strength in her Army, Navy and 
Air Force, is not only not in a position to play a 
part at all commensurate with her greatness but 
thanks to the ineptitude of the Government, is 
unable to defend even her own shores. In his 
Introduction Mr. Slocombe says: 


As far as Great Britain is concerned, the preparations 
for the ultimately anticipated conflict are less advanced 
in 1934 than they were in 1914. The historic parallel 
is not with 1914, but with 1909. Then the British 
Government of the day retorted to the challenge of the 
German naval programme by laying down eight dread- 
noughts. The British Cabinet of 1934 replies to the 
state of alarm in Europe, and the collapse of the 
Disarmament discussions, by the creation of four new 
air squadrons! 
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THE two lists I have drawn up of Non-Fiction and 
Fiction represent the best books that I have read 
during the last few weeks. 


To those who have not yet read Mr. Ervine’s. biography 
of General Booth, I would most heartily recommend it 
as an absorbingly interesting and sympathetic study of a 
truly remarkable personality. Mr. Ervine’s book is also 
in a sense a complete history of the Salvation Army, 
down to the deposition of Bramwell Booth. 

Sophie Dawes, the English smuggler’s daughter, who 
rose from the gutter to be a French Baroness and the 
“scandal”? of French Society in the reigns of Louis 
XVIII, Charles X and Louis Philippe, is hardly the type 
of heroine with whom that much over-worked word 
‘romance ” can be associated. She was, in fact, a 
thoroughly unscrupulous adventuress. 

Miss Marjorie Bowen (Mrs. Long), who sets out for 
us Sophie Dawes’ extraordinary career, makes no 
attempt to whitewash her character; indeed she speaks 
of Sophie playing ‘‘ her mean little part with the neat- 
ness and energy of the sewer rat who creeps from his 
hole to snatch his plunder from amidst the quarrelling 
turmoils of his betters.’’ But the tale of this worthless 
creature, as Miss Bowen tells it, makes fascinating 
reading, because of the light it throws on the manners 
and personalities of the France of the early nineteenth 
century. 

At the age of thirty-three, Richard Le Gallienne’s 
daughter, Miss Eva Le Gallienne, might justly claim to 
have had a life well worth recording, for into it has been 
crowded much strenuous idealistic labour, many unusual 
experiences and considerable achievement. 

A fine actress, she was not content to be a mere ‘“‘star.”” 
‘She wanted a theatre of her own where she could produce 
the world’s great plays at genuinely popular prices. 
Thus was born the Civic Repertory Theatre in New 
York, one of the most notable theatrical adventures in 
the English-speaking world. In her delightfully written 
autobiography Miss Le Gallienne naturally devotes much 
space to this Repertory experiment. 


The Murder of the Romanovs 

The main outlines of that horrible story of cold-blooded 
murder by the Bolsheviks at the Ipatiev house at 
Ekaterinburg have long been known, but Captain Paul 
Bulygin, an ardent Royalist who made a gallant attempt 
to rescue the Tsar and his family, and who also assisted 
Sokolov in investigating the circumstances surrounding 
pi Ekaterinburg crimes, helps to fill in some of the 
etails. 


He stresses the fact that ‘‘ Lenin knew of the prepar- 
ations for the murder. Lenin sanctioned the murder. 
Lenin murdered the Imperial Family.” 

Kerensky in his “foreword,” called ‘‘ The Road to the 
Tragedy,” is at pains to show that the one pre-occupa- 
tion of the Provisional Government of which he was the 
head was to yet the Tsar and his family to safety. 

They had to change their plans owing, as he says, to 
the withdrawal of the British offer of am asylum, and he 
attributes that withdrawal ‘‘ exclusively to consider- 
ations of internal British politics.” 

General Groves’ book ‘‘ Behind the Smoke Screen,”’ 
when it was first published last year, created, as we 
anticipated it would, an immense sensation. 

One hopes that the new cheap edition of this book will 
enable it to be even more widely read than it has already 
been. 

Alec Woollcott has a deservedly -high reputation in 
America for the wit and rigour of his brief occasional 
articles, and in ‘‘ While Rome Burns’’ we have a 
selection of his best work. 

“Challenge ” is a provocative book, which contains 
much sound sense. The author makes a devastating 
assault upon the present political machinery in this 
country, and puts forward, among other things, a new 


Books for the Library List 


constitutional plan for India, holding, like many other 
people do, that the White Paper IB som is a crime 
against India and the Empire. el Hutchinson’s 
plan has the advantage of aan Britain’s associ- 
ation with India. 

Elly Beinhorn, a twenty-five year old German “flying 
girl” who has flown over a great part of the world in a 
diminutive aeroplane, tells the story of her experiences 
vivaciously and well. 

There is nothing new under the Sun, and one ought 
not perhaps to be surprised to learn from Mr. W. J. 
Passingham that some of our most up-to-date methods 
of advertising to-day were anticipated in the London 
markets at least a hunderd years ago. Mr. Passingham, 
one may add, gives us an extremely interesting account 
of the origins and history of those markets. 

If the output of fiction at the moment is not what it 
will be a month or so hence, one can at least say that the 
quality is surprisingly good. All the novels in my list 
—I have placed them in what I consider to be the order 
of merit—are of a high standard. 

Knut Hamsun’s perhaps stands in a class by itself, 
but “ Delay in the Sun ” is a very fine effort for a first 
attempt at fiction by a young writer and I was much 
impressed also by the clever character studies of 
‘* Dynasty.” 

I liked Lady Eleanor Smith’s book also, but I do not 
think that ‘‘ Tzigane ”’ is by any means her best work. 

The thrillers are all good. 

The solitary children’s book included in the fiction list 
will, I feel sure, appeal to parents as well as to children. 
The author reveals a sympathetic understanding of the 
child’s mind. The illustrations, too, are delightful. 

Cc 


Fiction 


“The Road Leads On,” by Knut Hamsun, Rich 
Delay in the Anthony 


Sinister, by A 


H. Mottrom, Hutchinson; Sisters’ Circus, by 
Bower, Lovat Dickson; ‘‘ Innocent "py 
Baldwin, Sampson | Low; ne by Haven,” by Joyce Mayhew, 


“The 


Boarders of Palace Cres- 
nt,’ by E. Phillips Op 


ton 
Ragged Robin Murders,” by G 
ALL THE ABOVE ARE AT 
CHILDREN’S BOOK.—“ Peter the 0 ‘a 


and thers,” by 
Harriet Powell, illustrated by Barbara Moray Williams, A. 
and C. Black, 3s. 6d. 


Non-Fiction 


BIOGRAPHY.—" God’s Soldier: Qeneral Wililam 
by St. John Ervine, illustrated, two volumes, 36s., 
mann; “ The Scandal of Sophie Dawes,” by Marjorie Bowen, 
John Lane, the Bodley Head, 15s.; ‘‘ At 33,” by Eva Le 
Gallienne, illustrated, 12s. 6d., J Lane. 

HISTORY.—“ The Murder of the Romanovs,” by Captain 
Paul Bulygin, with by Alexander 
introduction by Sir Bernard Pares, illustrated, Hutchinsons, 


18s. 
Faber and Faber. 
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The Empire Week 


A New Zealand 


Tribute 


By Hon. Sir James Parr, K.C.M.G., 
High Commissioner for New Zealand. 


T is obvious from the cabled 
reports that have been published 
in the British press that the visit of 
the Duke of Gloucester to New 
Zealand has been not only most 
pleasurable to His Royal Highness, 
but has proved a 
great event for 
the Dominion. 

I felt sure some 
months ago when 
we New Zea- 
landers in Lon- 
don entertained 
the Duke at 
luncheon prior to 
his departure for 
Australia and 

New Zealand, 
Sir JAMES PARR that he would 
win popularity 
in the Dominion. Many New 
Zealanders present came to me after 
the luncheon and said enthusiastic- 
ally that Prince Henry was going to 
have a great time in New Zealand, 
and would reach the hearts of the 
people. 

This has proved to be so. I sup- 
pose it is because we in New Zealand 
are so very British, and because the 
Duke of Gloucester, as a Royal 
prince and an English gentleman 
represents all that is British. 


F In other words the people of New 
Zealand twelve thousand miles away, 
most of whom know of England only 
from the lips of their grandparents 
and great-grandparents, have found in 
the son of His Majesty a man, a 
prince, and a British sportsman. 


The natural beauty of the Domin- 
ion has apparently appealed to our 
Royal visitor. Press reports have 
recorded his admiration of the mag- 
nificence of the mountain ranges; of 
the charm of the great lakes of the 
South Island over which he flew by 
aeroplane ; and of the rugged scenery 
alternating with the vistas of peace- 
ful grassy downs that everywhere 
met his view. 

He also seems to have sought every 
spare moment to partake of our fam- 
ous trout-fishing resources; and as 
the press cables last week-end related 
he could not leave the Dominion 
without “ having a shot” at angling 
from a launch for the great sword- 
fish and tiger sharks to be found in 
the northern waters of New Zealand. 

Everywhere he went the Duke of 
Gloucester had most enthusiastic 
receptions, and I am sure he will 
carry away with him the same happy 
recollections of New Zealand as its 
community will retain of him. 

I have only to add now that I wish 
many more British people would 
follow the example of the Duke and 
pay a visit to New Zealand. 


Week 


EMPIRE DIARY 


Feb. 6—Royal Empire Society, 
Illustrated Lecture at 4.30 p.m. 
“Flying over the Empire.” A 
description of Empire Air 
Routes, by Mr. G. L. Walter. 


Feb. 7~—Royal Empire Society 
Planters Group. Subject : 
‘Agriculture in Kenya,” opener 
Mr. Alex Holm, 

C.B.E. (Director of Agriculture, 
Kenya, 1919-1933), Chairman Sir 
Edward Grgg, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.0., D.S.0., M.C., M.P. 

Imperial Institute at 2.30 p.m. 
The last of a series of four 
lectures (illustrated) by Colonel 
M. C. Nangle, Indian Army 
Out of the Beaten 

rack in Burma.” 


Feb. 2-9—Empire Film Dis- 
plays—Imperial Institute Cinema. 


EMPIRE ARRIVALS 


Canada.—Mr. and Mrs. N. M. 
Yuile, of Montreal, Grosvenor House, 
mig Lane; Mr. T. A. Climo, secre- 

Robinson & Climo, Ltd., grain 
and freight brokers, Montreal, with 

Mrs. Climo and Miss Beatrice Climo, 
Park Lane Hotel; Lt.-Col. 
Cartier, of _Montrea Park Lane 
Hotel; Mr. H. H. Elli 


ager Canadian P e 

and Roofing, ae Regent 
Palace Hotel: Charles 
M.D.,. president, Albion Hall 
Ltd., one Dizecto -General of the Si 
John Ambulance Association, Ottawa, 
is also in London 

Ww. Woodley (Victoria), 

Upper Richmond Rd., 8.W.15; A. EF. 
Lees (Vancouver), 6, Western Rd., 
Brighton; Mrs, H. E, Homer Dixon 
and H. E. Homer Dixon (Vernon), 
Suncourt Hotel, Lexham Gdns.; 
N. Street (Kelowna). 64, Cromwell 
Rd., 8. Mrs. F. MacLean 
(Vancouver). 23, Sch Hill, Lewes, 
Sussex; Mrs. W. Curtis Sampson 
(Kelowna), 4, Priory Grove, The 
Boltons, §.W.10. 

East Africa.—Mrs. O’Hagan, of 
Nyeri, Kenya Colony, 2, Clarges St., 
London, Mr. and Mrs. Forbes 
Mangan, Cumberland Hotel, Marble 
Arch, Lond Wak 
Southern Rhodesian arrivals include 
Messrs, A. D. Jackson (Enkeldoorn) 
and R. Maasdorn (Salisbury); Miss 
J. Swemmer (Shamya), Miss 3 
Dromey ‘Bulawayo), Mrs. F. C. Hill 
(Bulawayo), Mrs. C. A. Wooton 
Mr. L. Robotham ‘Salis- 
bury, Mrs. F. E. Durham (Salis- 
bary), and K. C. Durham 
(Salisbury), F. A. Cope Christie 


(Salisbury), O. 
wayo), 8S. McLachlan 
dellas!, B. Walker, (Salisbury), A. C. 
Harvey, (Golden Valley), i. 
Jordan. (Shabani). 
Australia.—surgeon -Commdr, 
J. M. lattery, to for 
a year with th Nae’? Danvers 
Power, for 33 ot the 
Mining School at Sydney University, 
0. & bouday visit with Miss Power; 
Mr. G. W. Warnecke, a well-known 
journalist, accompanied by his wife, 
on a business visit connected with 
the forthcoming publication of wg 
evening newspaper pavers a 
I, K. Matheson, the 
Governor of 


Haufmann (Bula- 


E. African Closer Union 


By F. S. Joelson, Founder and Editor 
of “ East Africa.” 


LOSER union of Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika Territory must 
come, and the sooner the better. 

Had the last Socialist Government 
achieved power a few months later, 
it would have found a plan worked 
out on the spot in 1929 by Sir Samuel 
Wilson, then Permanent Under-Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, 
already put into operation by Mr. 
Amery, to whom the Empire owes 
the inclusion in the Tanganyika 
Mandate of the all-important clause 
providing that : 

‘The Mandatory shall be author- 
ised to constitute the Territory into 
a Customs, fiscal or administrative 
union or federation with the adjacent 
territories under his own sovereignty 
or control, provided always that the 
measures adopted to that end do not 
infringe the provision of the 
Mandate.” 

That clause was designed to per- 
mit immediate and complete amal- 
gamation of the former German Pro- 
tectorate with Kenya and Uganda, 
but action has been postponed on one 

lea after another, in the last 
instance on the recommendation of a 
Joint Select Committee. 


Thus, instead of the larger concep- 
tion which was and is so desirable, 
the Select Committee recommended a 
Governors’ Conference—which has no 
executive authority, and which has 
shown how procrastination and pass- 
ive resistance can upset plans to 
which no territory can offer vald 
objections, but which one or other 
does not wish to see implemented. 


The demand for closer co-ordin- 
ation and co-operation is primarily 
economic, and only secondarily polli- 
tical. In postal services, Customs, 
defence, research, meteorology, and 
commercial laws much progress to- 
wards a common standard has been 
made latterly. Posts and Telegraphs 
being the first department with 
executive authority in the three 
States. 

Commercial and settler circles are 
convinced that extension of that 
principle to other common services 
would promote efficiency and 
economy. 


The old objection that rudimentary 
communications would prevent ade- 
quate supervision of amal~amated 
services, has disappeared before the 
splendid air services now operating 
in Eastern Africa, any point in which 
is now within a few hours’ flight 
of any other point. 

Gold mining, destined to attract 
widespread public attention, will like- 
wise exert its influence on the side 
of those who defhand action, and 
against those who are satisfied with 
the present state of affairs, which, 
understandable enough at one time, 
is to-day anachronistic. 
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Socialists and the 
Jubilee 


"THERE are signs that the Social- 
ists are organising a passive 
resistance to expenditure on the 
King’s Silver Jubilee celebrations. 
Already in different municipalities 
up and down the country there ‘have 
been minor ‘scenes,’ Socialist 
members walking out when a grant 
towards decorations and festivities 
has been proposed. Some of the 
Socialists have expressed themselves 
so tactlessly that I understand they 


_ New Zealand soil. 


The Maoris 


By Mary Edmonds. 


FFEBRUARY 6th is the anniversary 
of the signing of New Zealand’s 
historic Treaty of Waitangi (on the 
opposite shore to Russell where the 
Duke of Gloucester has been fishing). 
The history of New Zealand, since 
European contact, is brief. The 
islands were first sighted by Tasman, 
the discoverer of Tasmania, but it 
was not till 127 years later, in 1769, 
that Captain Cook actually landed on 
From 1792 on- 
wards, whaling stations were estab- 


- lished, and in 1814 the missionaries 


and traders arrived. 


During the wars which later 
ensued, the Maoris’ remarkable 
chivalry endeared them to the 


English, and to the present day they 
are probably the best loved coloured 
race in the Empire and play an 
active part in the affairs of their 
country. 

By 1840, the first scheme of colon- 
ization was launched. On January 
30th of that year, Captain William 
Hobson, amidst the acclamations of 


The siege of Orakau, the last fort built by King Country Maoris, took place 
on the 3ist March and Ist and 2nd April, 1864. About 300 Maoris (including 
women), of tribes which had rebelled against the British, shut themselves up 
in a hastily built redoubt where they were attacked by 1,700 Imperial and 
Colonial troops. They were called upon to surrender, but the Chief, standin 


on the parapet replie 
ever ’’). 
fort leaving more than 


* Ake ake kia kaha” (‘‘ We will fight on for ever an 
hey held out for three days and in the end charged out of the 
alf their number dead. 


have been chided for riding the red 
horse too fast. 

This is all to the good. Last 
November, the voters of England 
were so apathetic that now a good 
many towns, apart from London, the 
capital of our Empire, are in the 
hands of the Socialists. This passive 
resistance of the Socialists to an 
event which the whole Empire is 
eagerly anticipating is giving the 
electorates a jog. 

The Ministry of Health, rather 
tardily, has issued a general sanction 
which permits local authorities to 
incur expenditure in connection with 
the Jubilee. Public assistance is to 
be augmented for the occasion. 

The Jubilee is fo be, not a class 
affair, but a national rejoicing. The 
Socialists, if they are wise, will 
bear this in mind. If they don’t the 
electorate will. 


the natives, proclaimed the sover- 
eignty of Queen Victoria over the 
islands. A week later, at Waitangi, 
all rights and powers of sovereignty 
were ceded to the Queen, all territor- 
ial rights being secured to the Chiefs 
and their tribes. Within six months 
the oe of 512 chiefs had been 
xed. 

New Zealand became a Crown 
Colony of the British Empire and the 
Maoris became British citizens. 

The site of the signing of the 
Treaty, an area of 2,800 acres, was 
last year presented to the nation by 
Lord Bledisloe, the Governor- 
General. 

The Maoris are a _ Polynesian 

ple, with some Melanesian affin- 
ities. The original inhabitants of 
New Zealand were probably a Melan- 
esian stock. During the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, colonizing expe- 


ditions arrived from Polynesia, 
attracted, no doubt, by stories of an 
abundance of jade and gigantic and 
beautiful birds. The Polynesians 
mastered the indigenous, more prim- 
itive, population and settled. 

The comparative rigours of the 
cool, temperate climate, after the 
equatorial heat of the Central Pacific 
islands, made for a development in 
manufactory skill and powers of 
invention. Stronger houses had to be 
built and warmer clothing made. 

The Maoris evolved a highly indi- 
vidual culture. Their decorative art 
is often of rare beauty. Houses, fur- 
niture, canoes and weapons are 
carved in an intricate spiral pattern, 
and much of the work is inlaid with 
haliotis shell. 

They wear skirts and cloaks of 
flax, sometimes sewn with kiwi 
feathers, and ear-rings and pendants 
of jade and whale ivory. The most 
characteristic ornament is the tiki, 
usually of jade. It is carved in the 
form of a human embryo, and should 
be worn only. by women, to ensure 
conception. 

A people of great charm, dignity 
and intelligence, they are fond of 
music, singing and dancing. Their 
mythology is rich and they believe in 
a Supreme Being and many minor 
deities. 

The number of Maoris rapidly 
decreased during the last century, 
but since 1900 it has risen, with an 
accompanying dilution of native 
blood, from 40,000 to nearly 64,000. 
This number includes pure Maoris, 
three-quarter castes and half-castes, 
and is less than 4% per cent. of the 
population of New Zealand, but the 


‘proportion in the House of Repre- 


sentatives is 5 per cent., for of 
eighty members, four are Maoris. 

The Maoris possess 4,000,000 acres 
of country, onl teeat a great many 
continue to live as their fathers did, 
or depend upon rent derived from 
areas leased to Europeans, the Gov- 
ernment is making every effort to 
protect their interests by inducing 
them to farm and manage their own 
lands on economic lines. 


Recovery Plan for 
Newfoundland 


AN important statement of policy 

was made by the Commission of 
Government of Newfoundland this 
week. The proposals include a 
system of compulsory education, 
capital expenditure for health ser- 
vices, development of land, mining 
developments, and modernisation of 
the fisheries. 

The most difficult task will be the 
imposition of compulsory education. 
At present, education is run entirely 
on denominational lines—Church of 
England, Catholic, and Wesleyan— 
with the aid of State grants. About 
50,000 children are affected. 

In the past, politicians have left 
education severely alone, as 
dangerously controversial, and even 
the Commission will have a hard 
task to get their scheme going. 

Newfoundland sends millions of 
pounds of salmon to Britain every 
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year, and the rehabilitation of the 
fishing industry is of the utmost 
importance, as replacement of vessels 
has been held up during the economic 
depression. ** Bankers ” and 
‘‘ floaters’ (the former is of the 
schooner type and the latter a smaller 
boat) will be re-equipped or replaced, 
and new markets will be found for 
the fishermen. 

As in England, a herring board has 
been formed and herring fishermen 
are already reaping the benefit. 
Prices have arisen about 100 per cent. 
over last year, and the board is 
insisting on uniformity and better 
curing. 

Mining is a bright spot. Buchan’s 
are working at top speed, milling 
about 1,000 tons a day, which means 
about 250 tons of actual zinc and lead 
concentrates. This is almost a 
record, and the milling has improved 
from 500 tons a day in 1930 to its 
present level. 


“General” Bennett 


Takes Command 
By A. C. MackNeish 


Montreal, Jan. 12. 
ONE of the most startling, but at 
the same time promising politi- 
cal developments within recent years 
in Canada is the drive now being 
put forward by Mr. R. B. Bennett, 
the Conservative Prime Minister, for 
a greater social stability, eradication 
of many of the major evils in busi- 
ness, and a more elastic economic 
basis for stable development. 

The proposed changes are directed 
towards the alleviation of the diffi- 
cult social conditions now extant, 
and for a wider basis of opportunity 
for the mass of the people, 

One of the most interesting feat- 
ures of this scheme, of particular 
interest to Great Britain, is in the 
closing of the several wide gaps that 
have allowed high-pressure salesmen 
to dispose of very doubtful securities 
on the public; a condition that has 

revented many Britishers from 
investing in the Dominion. 

The old no-par issues, where pro- 
moters could manipulate initial cap- 
italisation to their private gain, and 
otherwise gain many advantages, will 
pass on. All new stocks will have a 
definite monetary value. 

A development of this much 
abused business form, where several 
have made fortunes at the expense of 
the people, is seen in the curb on 
concentration of interests, in the 
overlapping of issues, and in mono- 
polies. 

Mr. Bennett’s measure for the 
eradication of these evils will also 
create a much needed new faith in 
commodity issues, and a greater trust 
in business. The public will not be 
dependent on the honesty of the 
individual, as now, and in the past, 
but on legal backing, while the 
demand that busines companies and 
financial houses show an easily inter- 
preted balance sheet, making their. 
operations understandable to the 
layman, indicates that many of the 
most evil practices in Canadian for- 
tune-making will become illegal. 

The financial structure of the 


Imperial 
Opinions 


‘* The Canadian dollar stands 
high in the world money ex- 
changes. Canada’s credit is 
spotless now, a situation which 
redounds to the credit of each 
individual in _Canada.’”-—Mr. 
Bennett (Canadian Prime 
Minister). 


“Eager as Australia is to 
learn and to profit from learn- 
ing, she scarcely realises even 
yet the degree of efficiency to 
which other parts of the world 
have already attained in the 
air.”"—Sydney Morning Herald 


“I fully realise the desir- 
ability of encouraging co-oper- 
ation between the two 
Rhodesias. That is my policy, 
but you cannot move too fast.’’ 
—Governor of N. Rhodesia. 


‘*We have got to realise that 
the work of 43 years in the 
Native areas is not anything to 
be particularly proud 
Hon. G. M. Huggins, Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 


“It is hardly necessary for 
me to say how greatly I look 
forward to making the 
acquaintance of my fellow sub- 
jects of the King in New 
Zealand. The Dominion of New 
Zealand has always been noted 
for her spirit of Empire patriot- 
ism, and at no time was this 
more splendidly demonstrated 
than in the Great War.”—Lord 
Galway in a recent broadcast. 


country will be greatly consolidated 
and simplified by the opening of the 
newly created Central Bank of Can- 
ada. This national bank will have 
sole power of note issue; a power that 
can liquefy many of the frozen assets 
of the country, and cause an elastic 
form of financing to suit demands. 
The existing condition shows the ten 
chartered banks of the country with 

wers of note issue, and this note 
issue varies greatly with the chang- 
ing fortune of the banks; causing a 
development when a_ curtailment 
should exist, and a curtailment when 
the outside demands were for an 
increase. 

Interest rates will be radically 
lowered under the new central bank- 
ing system. Many have already hit 
“‘ all time lows.” Mortgage interest 
has recently hit the low rate of 5% 
per cent., while the Province of 
Quebec has put ont a 5-year maturity 
issue at 2.83 per cent. A pro- 
gramme of debt conversion has 
already been in operation, where 
£200,000,000 maturing loans were 
refunded at a lower rate, with a pub- 
lic saving of £2,800,000. 

The new financial and business 
structure conservatively formulated, 
and based on the best practices of 
Great Britain, should encourage many 
British investors to rally to the 
demands of the young Dominion for 
expansion. 

Since the Great War, British 
investments in the country have fallen 
off very heavily, and now constitute 
about one-half of that invested by 
Americans. But now that most of the 
weaknesses in the financial structure 
have been, or will be, amended, there 
is every likelihood of a large flow of 
British money to Canada in the near 
future. 


A day’s catch of Swordfish off Russell, where the Duke of Gloucester has 


been fishing before leaving New 


Zealand. Here Swordfish up to 976 Ibs. 


have been caught and Mako sharks up to 798 Ibs. It was at Kororareka 

Russell) that British Sovereignty was proclaimed in 1840, while across the 

ay lies Waitangi, where the principal Maori Chiefs acknowledged the 
supremacy of Queen Victoria. 
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From a Canadian point of view per- 


haps the most interesting of the - 


aims of Mr. Bennett are his social 
schemes. These will be based on 
schemes already existing in Great 
Britain, including national insurance, 
and national health insurance. A 
development will also be made in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and 
in the Old Age Pension Act. 

In all these social schemes Canada 
is very backward. Conditions, of 
course, are radically different from 
those existing in the old world. Life 
was unstable, business mostly specu- 
lative, and a huge transient popula- 
tion, including a large proportion of 
foreigners, traversed the country, as 
also into the United States, on what 
would be generally casual employ- 
ment. 

But with the border line closed to 
aliens, either way, and the general 
depression in the United States, 
Canada has at last managed to get to 
know herself better than she has 
ever done before. And knowing her- 
self she recognises the many weak- 
nesses existing in the social and 
economic order, and her _ valiant 
leader now sets himself the difficult 
task of creating a new order of things 
that will be for social happiness and 
economic freedom. 


‘New States for Old 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt. 


S seven million people are being 
governed already by seven par- 
liaments, the New State movement 
in Australia—its stronghold is in 
New South Wales—may appear to 
those unfamiliar with its basis to be 
nothing more than a fanatical form 
of regional patriotism. 

Actually, the proposals of the 
New Staters embrace quite tenable 
theories for simplifying the admin- 
istration of the vast, under-populated 
Commonwealth. Dissatisfaction with 
the Federal system has already pro- 
duced the secession movement in 
West Australia, but it is against the 
effects of government within the 
States that this less-understood cru- 
sade of Dr. Earle Page and his fol- 
lowers is principally directed. 

They have achieved another mile- 
stone as a result of the investigation 
of their claims by Mr. H. S. Nicholas, 
acting as a Royal Commissioner, 
who says that the two proposed New 
States—‘New England” and ‘‘River- 
ina’’—are suitable for government as 
States within the Commonwealth. 

‘It is most unlikely that any early 
action will be taken to implement 
Mr. Nicholas’s report,’’ we are told. 
But I know my New Staters fairly 
well. They are not likely to be dis- 
couraged by this indication that the 
attainment of their ambition is yet 
afar off. I attended the inquiries by 
an earlier Royal Commission in the 
northern rivers district of New South 
Wales. Nobody with any feeling for 
the difficulties of the rural popula- 
tion conld fail to be impressed bv the 
sincerity of farmers and business 
men who came to tell the Commission 
in blunt, unpolished language of the 


handicaps they suffered through iso- 
lation from the cities. 

Inter-State jealousy is an unpalat- 
able feature of Australian public 
life. The cry of “State Rights” has 
too often a pettifogging connotation, 
based upon a narrow and  un- 
Australian outlook. Were this move- 
ment aiming at the creation of new 
States with powers equal to the old, 
to haggle with the existing units for 


‘their own ends, disregarding the 


wider interests of the Commonwealth 
those who are true citizens of Aus- 
tralia as apart from State citizens 
would have little truck with it. 
Decentralisation and the sympath- 
etic administration of the proposed 
new areas from within are sought by 
the New State movement. Also, it 
wants not complete autonomy, but 
the inter-State control of railways 
and marine transport, the Federal 
administration of trade and com- 
merce, and uniform company law. 


Who’s Who 


& 
McCann was born 
at Jamestown, 
South Australia, 
and joined the 
Civil Service in 
South Australia 
in 1898. Event- 
ually became 
Manager, Govern- 
ment Produce Ex- 
port Department 
of that State. 
Appointed Trade 
Commissioner frr 
South Australia in London in 191! and 
continued in that position until 1919. 
He then became General Manaver for 
South America of the Smithfield and 
Argentine Meat Company.  Rejoined 


‘the South Australian Government as 


Trade Commissioner and Secretary to 
South Australian Office in London in 


1931, and was appointed to the dual 


position of Agent-General and Trade 


Commissioner on September 2lst, 1934. 


These ate much-needed reforms. The 
New Staters want to manage their 
own essentially local government, 
and it is to their credit that, seeing 
beyond acute regional grievances, 
their policy favours a reconstruction 
that would make the voice of Aus- 
tralia far more unanimous than now 
it is on national affairs. 

If and when ‘‘ New England ” and 
** Riverina ’”? obtain provincial legis- 
lative councils of their own, Sydney 
would remain the capital of a New 


‘South Wales which would still be 


thrice larger than England. 


West Africa as a British 
Market 


By W. F. Becker 


HE beginning of 1935 has at last 
brought a general rise in the 
prices of West African produce and 
with it a promise of improved condi- 
tions in these hard pressed colonies. 
With the exception of a few thon- 
sands of labourers, artizans and 


clerks, who represent an insignificant 
minority, the purchasing power of 
the 25,000,000 peasant. proprietors in 
these dependencies depends entirely 
on the prices of the produce of their 
land, which during the last two or 
three years have reached _ record 
depths, in spite of the depreciation 
in sterling. 

To take the case of the most. 
important of the group, Nigeria, this 
has meant a reduction in the trade 
(imports plus exports) per head of 
the population of 20,000,000 from the 
low figure of 30/- in 1929 to 15/- in 
1933 


As Nigeria imports 70 per cent. of 
its requirements from the United 
Kingdom, to whom it sells only 40 
per cent. of its exports, the effect on 
its principal supplier, Lancashire, is 
not pleasant to contemplate. 

The Colonial Governments, who 
obtain the bulk of their Revenue 
from import duties, have been able 
to approximate equilibrium in their 
budgets only by increasing taxation, 
restricting the health, education and 
public works services and axing 
numerous officers whose prospects of 
finding other employment are at the 
moment remote. 

Recourse has also been had to cut- 
ting the pay and allowances of those 
who have escaped the axe, thereby 
causing resentment and hardship in 
a service which vies with that of the 
I. C. S. in its record of devotion and 
achievement. 

Owing to an increase in the revenue 
from gold mining the sister colony of 
the Gold Coast has been able to 
restore similar cuts and it is now 
confidently expected that in Febru- 
ary, when Sir Donald Cameron meets 
his Legislative Council for the last 
time, he will have the satisfaction of 
doing the same for his Nigerian 
officers. 

Trading firms, shipping companies 
and banks have all experienced a 
serious diminution in their earnings. 
The general population have, it is 
true, suffered a loss in their purchas- 
ing power, but this represents 
merely a curtailment of what to past 
———" were the luxuries of 

ife. ‘ 

Education and contact with the 
European have given the native a 
desire to possess goods produced by 
the white man but, thanks to bounti- 
ful harvests, these people, who are 
entirely self-contained, in spite of 
manufactures, as we know them, 
being unknown in West Africa, are - 
enjoying a measure of real prosperity. 

The increase in prices, as indicated 
above, will add some £3,009,000 to 
the purchasing power of these terri- 
tories and there is a long way to go 
before what may be considered 
normal levels are reached. 

There exists in these communities 
of about twenty-five millions of 
intensely loyal and. industrious sub- 
jects of the Crown a potential market 
which should go a long way to replace 
that of India—now in process of being 
thrown away. And these possibilities 
are not so much as mentioned in the 
“New Deals” of Mr. Lloyd George 
and others! 
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To Create Employment 
EMPIRE OFFICERS’ (1914-1918) GUILD 


Registered Under War Charities Act 1916 


etc., wanted at once. 
ex-service men in six months. 


Tel.: VIC. 3144 48, GILLINGHAM ST., S.W.1 


Help urgently needed for new Hostels, Occupational 
Centres and Convalescent Homes at 
Sudbury. Furniture, Beds and Bedding, Clothes, 


This Guild has found work for over 200 officers and 


Please write and send for particulars, or come and 


FULL ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 


Bushey and 


INDIA DEFENCE LEAGUE 


for the support of all patriotic people in its 
struggle to defend our Indian Empire from 
_ becoming a second Ireland! 


For sii apply to: The Chief Organiser 


INDIA DEFENCE LEAGUE 
48, Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


THE 
APPEALS 


HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


LONDON 
ROYAL COURT HOTEL 


Stoane Square, S.W.1. 

120 rooms H. & C. water, and ‘phone. 
NEXT BEST TO A DE LUXE HOTEL 
Renowned for good Restaurant 
Continental service. Fully Licensed. 
Moderate En Pension and half Pension rates 


LONDON’'S FINEST 
YET QUIETEST POSITION 
HOTEL STRATHCONA 
25-26, LANCASTER GATE, W.2. 
A few yards from Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Gardens, buses and Tubes to all parts. 


H. & C. water and gas fire in bedrooms. 


Ample bathrooms. Central Heating. Lift. 
aa terms fr; 3 gns. p.w. 12s. dly 

6d. bed, breakfast and bath. NO 

EXTRAS. Good English food, well cooked, 
liberally served. Resident Proprietor. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’'S.—Gt. Britain's 
iVE Greatest Hydro. For Health, Rest, 
or Pleasure. 270 Bedrooms, rounds 16 
acres. Inclusive terms from’ 158. 

Illus. Prospectus free. Two 
Physicians, 


UXTON. Spa Hotel. Telephone : 211. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CoMFORTABLE.”’ 


“IRENCESTER. —King’s Head _ Hotel. 
*Phone, 55. First Class. Moderate 
‘erms. 


OTSWOLDS.—The Old Bakehouse. 
Stanway, near WincHcomsBe, Glos. 


ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. Tele- 
phone: Droitwich 38. 


ROITWICH SPA. Hotel. Tele- 
phone: Droitwich 50 


ASTBOURNE (near Wish Tower).— 

Superior Board-Residence. Every com- 

fort.—Miss Maxwell, 27, Jevington Gardens, 
astbourne. 


RESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. Tele- 
phone 47. 


ALBANY HOTEL. Best 
on Telephone 761, 762. 


ORTH CORNWALL.—Rock Hotel, Rock 

(Licensed), Facing South, H. & C., 
Golf, (St. Enodoc) ard Tennis Court, 
Surfing, Sea-fishing, Riding. 


BAN.—Great Western Hotel. Largest 
and Leading in West Highlands. 
A.A., R.A.C., R.S.A.C. and A.C. de France. 
: Oban 4. Telegrams: Western: 


oO. World Cottage Guest House. 
Electric light. Constant hot water. 
Good cooking. Foot of Seuth Downs. 
£2 128. 6d. per week. Chantry Green 
Cottage, Steyning, Sussex. 


OF. A small and unexpectedly good 
hotel where every visitor feels welcome. 
Special week-end terms. The Castle Hotel. 


LONDON 
THE GRANTLEIGH 


Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W.9. 
A most modern and popular Hotel. 


Everything to ensure luxurious comfort and 
service, Lift, Central eating & C. 
water all bedrooms. Over- bed light, etc. 
Cuisine quite a _ feature. Unrivalled 
position. Parks across the road. Buses 
and Tubes to everywhere a few steps away. 


PERFECT QUIET DAY AND NIGHT 
Garage. Phone: Bay. 3616. Night Porter 
Terms are inclusive. No Extras. 
From 3} gns. single, 6 gns. couble. 
Daily from 12/6. B. B. & B., from 8/6. 
Special terms to families. Tariff on request. 
Resident Proprietor invites inspection. 


ESTCLIFF.—Allerton Private Hotel, 
Crowstone Road; near Sea. From 
two guineas weekly. 


ART GALLERIES 


HREE WOMEN PAINTERS at the 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 
Square. 10—6 daily. 

(1) MARIETTE LYDIS—Paintings and 
Drawings. 

(2) OROVIDA—Paintings. 

(3) FRANCES HODGKINS—Paintings 
and Water-colours. 


REMBRANDT ROOMS 
(Opp. Brompton Parish Church and Oratory) 


FOR ALL FUNCTIONS 


Crown Hotel. "Phone: 53. 


Swan Hotel. ‘’Phone: 5. 


ATLOCK, ROCKSIDE. 
all- the-year Hydro. 
Ph. Matlock 312. Tel.: Rockside, 


Grand Hotel. First class, 
Garage. ‘Phone: South- 
wold 37. Grand, Southwold. 


PERSONAL 


COTTISH DANCE, Ballroom and Bag- 
pi Teacher.—Dovctas Taytor, 3, 
Furnival Street, Holborn. 


STAMPS 


Qtanre Wanted. Highest prices paid fer 

collections or mixed lots. Send or call, 
BEACH, 15, St. Bride Street, E.C.4 (phone, 
Central 8586). 
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NTIL now the chairmen of the big joint- 
stock banks have studiously avoided any 
political controversy in their annual reviews 

of the year at the meetings of shareholders of the 
banks, but now the political element has invaded 
the banking world and the long tradition has, 
perforce, been broken. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the public will have taken the opportunity 
to read what the bankers themselves think about 
State control of the banks before any question 
arises of making such a policy an election issue. 


This year the chairman of Martins Bank had the 
honour of opening the series of bank meetings 
and he lost no time in condemning suggestions of 
State banking control. He was followed by the 
chairmen of Barclays, Midland Bank and Lloyds 
Bank who spoke in similar vein and with detailed 
reasoning on the subject. Mr. McKenna at the 
Midland Bank meeting examined the question 
impartially, his objection to nationalisation lying 
in the undesirability and danger of establishing a 
banking monopoly whether under State or private 
control. The present units are sufficiently large to 
possess absolute stability and yet the benefits of 
banking competition are still enjoyed by the com- 
munity. Mr. Beaumont Pease at Lloyds Bank 
meeting put up a most powerful case against the 
Socialist charges of ‘‘ idle money in the hands of 
the banks”’ and the ‘‘ power of the banks to 
create credit.” 


Mr. Pease mentioned that the average deposit in 
Lloyds Bank was £170. If this sum is divided 
into the total of deposits in the joint-stock banks 
of this kingdom it appears that the total number 
of depositors is something like fourteen millions. 
Mr. Pease caustically inquired whether these people 
could be expected to vote in favour of the proposed 
change of the status of the banks and quoted the 
example of Australia in support of his assurance. 


Barclays Meeting 

Mr. William Favill Tuke, the chairman of 
Barclays Bank, also removed some of the miscon- 
ceptions which are commonly to be found in the 
radical Press and heard on Socialist platforms. 
Barclays Bank is lending money to about 200,000 
customers so that the charge of failure to aid trade 
and industry instantly falls to the ground. The 
total number of depositors is 1,500,000 which 


The Bankers’ Reply 


(By Our City Editor) 


hardly lends colour to wild statements that the 


_ banks are only constituted to serve the rich, and 


shareholders in Barclays Bank total 60,000 who 
cannot all be ‘‘ bloated capitalists.’? Frequently 
the charge is raised that the banks make exorbitant 
profits and accusing fingers are pointed at the high 
rates of dividend paid. These, however, are cal- 
culated on the capital as originally issued. Mr. 
Tuke pointed out that only by conservative policy 
in maintaining big reserves in good times have the 
banks been able to maintain dividends on a steady 
basis in times of depression. 


Mr. Tuke was only moderately optimistic con- 
cerning the outlook, for he emphasised recognition 
of the great shrinkage in international trade and 
was not in favour of a return to gold until some 
of the present international difficulties have been 
removed and until ‘‘ there is a reasonable prob- 
ability that the system will be allowed to function 
normally.”’ 


Williams Deacon’s Figures 


The balance-sheet of Williams Deacon’s Bank 
which operates in the North, largely in Lancashire, 
gives the impression that there is steady though 
not rapid progress in the regions in which the 
Bank is represented. Deposits are about £244,000 
higher at £33,742,676 while advances have in- 
creased by £521,000 to £11,419,688 and investment 
holdings show some contraction at £9,575,349 both 
as compared with six months ago and on the past 
year. Profits were slightly higher at £274,180 
the dividend of 12} per cent. absorbing £234,375. 
Bills Discounted show little shrinkage on the year 
and while cash is £338,750 lower there is an in- 
crease of £598,700 in money at call. 


Gas Light Dividend 


Gas Companies’ stocks have been a rather weak market 
following reductions of 4% per cent. in the dividends of 
the South Metropolitan and Commercial Gas companies. 
The Gas, Light and Coke Co., however, is again paying 
£5 12s. per cent. for the year, the same as for the previous 
five years. The amount to be carried forward is about 
£8,000 lower at £183,068. The company is making an 
issue of £2,500,000 of 8 per cent. irredeemable stock which 
will rank equally with the existing £6,102,497 of 8 per 
cent. stock priced around 94%. The ordinary stock at 
28s. per £1 unit yields 4 per cent. and the company is one 
of the largest of our public tility concerns. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Ce., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £48,845,000 


Total Income exceeds £10,343,000 
EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street 
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